Someone  recently  asked  me  what  I  had  meant  when  I  wrote  in  the  very  first 
issue:  "It's  (STONE  WALLS)  not  exactly  what  we  foresaw  last  Fall,  but  then 
almost  nothing  ever  is,  and  maybe  that's  good".  STONE  WALLS  began  from  the 
inspiration  of  "Foxfire",  also  a  magazine  of  how-to's,  of  lore,  of  people,  and  of 
passing  scenes,  put  out  in  its  entirety  by  students  in  Rabun  Gap,  Georgia  under  the 
advisorship  of  Eliot  Wigginton.  STONE  WALLS  was  originally  conceived  also  as  a 
magazine  to  be  written,  edited,  and  published  by  students.  That  was  two  years  ago. 
A  year  later  STONE  WALLS  became,  instead,  a  magazine  which  belonged  to 
everyone:  some  students  wrote  articles  under  the  guidance  of  our  editorial  board, 
and  lots  of  residents  contributed  articles  and  helped  out  with  the  editing  and 
publishing.  The  change  from  a  student-centered  magazine  to  a  magazine  involving 
all  ages  was,  in  retrospect,  a  fortuitous  step. 

The  magazine  has  now  spread  to  Windsor,  Becket,  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  and 
Westhampton.  All  of  our  Hilltowns  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with  one  another. 
The  magazine  exists  to  draw  attention  to  the  details  of  life  common  to  all  of  us. 

I  can't  tell  you  the  number  of  people  whom  we  talk  to  about  this  and  that, 
about  Ginseng  Root  and  beaver  dams,  about  cellar  holes  and  industries  long  gone, 
about  subjects  we  know  our  readers  would  like  to  hear  about  too.  When  we  ask 
them  to  write  about  whatever  it  was  we  were  talking  about,  they  usually  say,  "Oh!  I 
can't  write!"  Sometimes,  though,  with  some  fast  talking  (on  our  part),  an  article 
does  come.  And  it's  always  terrific!  The  reason  it's  terrific  is  that  it  usually  sounds" 
just  the  way  he  (or  she)  talks. 

At  Christmas  time  I  always  think  about  the  little  windows  on  the  Christmas 
scene  which  I  would  get  to  open,  one  by  one,  each  day.  Opening  up  our  Post  Office 
box  and  finding  articles  from  our  readers  is  a  joy  even  greater  than  the  daily 
surprise  of  those  "Christmas  Windows".  Keep  sending  them! 
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WOODCUT  BY  WALTER  KORZEC 


THE  TRUANT  COW 

A  STORY  FROM  GOSHEN  HISTORY 


by  Virginia  Ladd  Otis 

Polly  Tucker  swung  the  black  kettle  on 
its  crane  over  the  open  fire  in  preparation 
for  making  the  usual  supper  of  bean 
porridge.  A  pine  knot  flared  suddenly, 
illuminating  the  rough  interior  of  the  log 
dwelling  with  its  window  of  oiled  paper,  its 
blanket-draped  doorway,  its  fireplace  of 
stone,  its  crude  furniture,  for  this  was  a 
wilderness  home.  The  flames,  at  the  same 
time,  illuminated  the  face  of  sturdy  woman 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  face  showing 
good  regular  features  with  an  air  of  self 
reliance  and  resoluteness  about  them.  Four 
year  old  Patience  knelt  before  the  fire 
playing  with  her  corn  husk  doll  and  the 
hollowed  log  cradle  her  father  had 
fashioned  for  her  when  he  was  last  home,  a 
week  or  so  ago.  She  looked  up  at  her 
mother. 

"When  will  Father  be  home  again?" 
she  asked.  'T  hope  it  will  be  soon!" 

*T  expect  he  and  David  Stearns  will 
come  in  a  few  days  with  supplies.  They  were 
fortunate  to  find  work  with  that  farmer  in 
Northampton,  Patience." 

"I  know  it.  Mother,  but  I  miss  Father 
so!"  The  little  girl's  voice  quavered.  She  ran 
to  Polly  and  threw  her  arms  around  her 
waist,  sobbing. 

"There,  there,  Child!  Don't  take  on  so! 
I  don't  like  having  him  away,  either,  and 
Nathan  doesn't  like  it  any  better;  but  we 
must  be  brave  and  make  the  best  of  things." 
Drying  her  daughter's  eyes  with  a  corner  of 
her  apron,  she  added,  "Come  now,  you  can 
help  make  the  hasty  pudding,  and  we'll  take 
some  over  to  Hannah  and  the  boys." 


Polly  straightened  to  glance  at  the  late 
winter  sun  probing  with  pale  fingers 
through  the  chinks  of  logs  just  beneath  the 
roof.  "It's  getting  near  sundown,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  "The  two  boys  should  be  back 
soon.  Nate  took  the  sled  and  let  David  go 
with  him  to  get  wood,  but  they  promised  to 
stay  within  hailing  distance.  Perhaps  I 
should  blow  the  horn." 

She  was  thinking  that  her  ten  year  old 
Nathan  was  a  large  boy  for  his  age,  and 
more  responsible  than  most;  but  David 
Stearns  was  not  yet  seven,  and  there  were 
dangers  lurking  in  the  forest.  Only  last  week 
they  had  heard  the  distant  howling  of 
wolves,  a  sound  that  made  shivers  run  up 
and  down  her  spine. 

"Hush!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  hear  the 
boys  coming  now.  Nathan's  shouting. 
Something's  aniss!"  Polly  and  Patience 
hastened  to  the  doorway,  thrusting  aside  the 
blanket  to  meet  the  boys,  who  were  running 
awkwardly  through  the  snow,  breathless  in 
their  excitement. 

"Mother!  The  cow  has  broken  out  of 
her  yard  and  gone  off  through  the 
woods. ..that  way!"  Nathan  pointed  north- 
ward and  gasped  for  breath.  "We  saw  her 
tracks.  We  think  she's  followed  a  trail  to 
Beaver  Meadow." 

Involuntarily  Polly  clapped  a  hand  to 
her  mouth.  "Merciful  heavens!  What 
possessed  Belle  to  go  back  there  in 
December!  Why,  that's  most  two  miles! 
David,  go  tell  your  mother.  Hurry!  We  must 
decide  what  to  do." 

In  no  time  Hannah  arrived,  as  there 
was  a  well  worn  path  of  a  few  rods  from  one 


(Based  on  a  true  incident  of  the  first  settlers  of  Goshen,  the  families  of  David  Stearns  and  Abijah  Tucker,  as  recorded  in  the  Goshen 
History.  Details  of  dwelling,  clothing,  food  etc.,  are  authentic,  also  taken  from  the  history.  Beaver  Meadow  is  now  known  as  Sears  Meadow, 
between  Cape  St.  and  Sears  Road  north  of  Goshen  center.  The  vast  watery  expanse  shows  up  well  from  the  Goshen  Fire  Tower.  Mr.  Charles 
Sears'  grandfather,  who  had  a  mill  on  Sears  Rd.,  used  to  shut  his  mill  down  in  late  spring,  to  drain  the  meadow  as  much  as  possible,  so  the 
farmers  could  cut  hay  around  the  edge.  Before  Goshen  was  settled,  people  from  Hadley  brought  herds  of  cows  over  in  the  summer  to  graze 
on  this  meadow.) 
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dwelling  to  the  other.  She  had  thrown  a 
shawl  hurriedly  over  her  shoulders,  and  had 
left  David  to  watch  over  his  two  younger 
brothers.  She  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Polly,  but  of  a  slighter  build  and  lacking  in 
the  other's  abundant  vitality.  She  was  to  have 
another  babe  in  the  spring,  and  her  face  was 
tense  with  worry  at  the  threat  of  losing  the 
cow,  which  supplied  both  families  with 
milk. 

"Oh  Polly,  what  shall  we  do,"  she 
exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands.  "If  only 
David  and  Abijah  were  here!" 

"Yes,  but  they're  not,"  was  Polly's 
forthright  reply,  "so  it's  up  to  us  to  find  the 
cow,  and  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  darkness 
will  be  upon  us  'ere  long." 

"It  wouldn't  be  safe  for  one  of  us  to  go 
alone,  and  we  can't  leave  the  children," 
Hannah  faltered. 

"Then  we  must  all  go!"  Polly's  voice 
was  firm.  "I  have  it!  We'll  let  good  old  Bess 
carry  the  children  while  we  walk.  I'll  break 
trail  with  the  snowshoes,  and  you  can  follow 
behind  the  horse,  Hannah,  and  keep  an  eye 
on  the  young  'uns." 

Hannah's  courage  failed  her  only  for  a 
moment.  "Shouldn't  we  wait  for  daylight  to 
go  search  for  Belle?"  she  queried. 

Pofly  shook  her  head.  "She  might  stray 
much  farther  away,  or  be  attacked  by 
wolves  or  wildcats.  She  needs  to  be  milked, 
and  how  we  need  her  milk... especially  your 
little  ones,  Hannah!" 

Nathan  spoke  up  stoutly,  his  eyes 
glowing  at  the  prospect  of  an  exciting 
adventure.  "That's  right.  Mother,  we  must 
try  to  get  the  cow  back  tonight.  Father  says 
she  is  the  beginning  of  a  herd,  and  if  she 
'borns'  a  heifer  in  the  spring,  both  our 
families  will  have  a  cow." 

How  like  Abijah  he  is,  thought  Polly, 
bold  and  adventurous!  He  will  thrive  in  this 
frontier  life.  "Give  Bess  her  ration  of  corn, 
Nathan,"  she  instructed,  "and  bridle  her 
while  Hannah  and  I  get  ourselves  and  the 
children  ready.  Here,  put  some  biscuits  in 
your  pocket,  and  bring  a  rawhide  thong  for 
leading  Belle. ..if  we're  lucky  enough  to 
catch  that  truant  cow!" 

Polly    busied    herself    getting  into 


sweaters,  heavy  knit  stockings,  buckskin 
leggings,  and  moccasins.  She  pulled  so 
many  layers  of  woolen  things  on  Patience 
that  the  child's  arms  stuck  out  at  her  sides, 
and  she  complained  that  she  could  scarcely 
move.  Finally  Polly  tended  the  fire,  burying 
a  great  hemlock  knot  in  the  ashes,  where  it 
would  hold  its  heat  for  hours.  Taking  the 
snowshoes  down  from  the  wall,  she  led 
Patience  by  the  hand  and  went  out  the 
blanket  door. 

Nathan  was  waiting,  holding  Bess  by 
the  bridle.  The  mare  stood  quietly,  rolling 
her  eyes  wonderingly  as  the  families 
converged  upon  her  from  both  sides. 
Hannah  carried  two  year  old  John  and  led 
three  year  old  Lemuel,  both  as  roundly 
bundled  up  as  Eskimos.  David  leaped 
ahead,  happy  to  be  reunited  with  his  great 
friend  Nathan,  whatever  the  occasion. 
Quickly  the  children  were  hoisted  onto  the 
horse's  back,  where  they  felt  quite  at  home, 
as  Bess  was  the  pet  of  all.  A  small  member 
of  the  workhorse  breed,  she  was  willing, 
strong,  and  dependable.  Patience  was 
lifted  up  first  near  the  withers,  with  baby 
John  in  front.  She  was  instructed  to  hold  her 
arms  tight  around  the  little  fellow  and  grasp 
the  horse's  mane  for  support.  Lemuel, 
sandwiched  between  Patience  and  David, 
complained  that  he  could  see  nothing  unless 
he  turned  his  head  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and,  in  truth,  he  was  so  tightly  wedged  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  falling.  Behind 
David,  almost  on  Bessie's  rump,  sat  Nathan 
holding  the  long  reins  which  served  to  guide 
Bessie  and  also  help  hold  everyone  on. 
Hannah,  in  spite  of  her  apprehension, 
smiled  at  the  droll  way  the  five  pairs  of  legs 
stuck  out  over  the  horse's  broad  sides. 

Belle's  tracks  were  soon  located,  and 
Polly,  with  the  snowshoes  fastened  to  her 
feet,  set  out,  followed  by  the  well  loaded 
Bessie,  and  Hannah  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  latter  carried  a  knapsack  of  biscuits 
and  cold  venison  hurriedly  thrown  together, 
and  a  stout  walking  stick  which  might  serve 
for  a  weapon,  should  the  need  arise.  Dusk 
was  falling  as  the  strange  caravan  headed 
into  the  woods.  They  saw  that  the  cow's 
tracks  indeed  followed  the  trail  to  Beaver 
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Meadow,  and  the  route  showed  as  a  blank 
line  through  the  darker  forest,  easy  to 
follow,  even  in  the  half  light.  The  children 
were  in  high  spirits  at  the  start  of  the  novel 
outing.  Bessie's  back  was  a  warm  furry 
cushion,  and  the  rocking  motion  of  her 
traveling  soothed  the  younger  tots.  John, 
who  had  missed  his  afternoon  nap,  nodded 
until  his  head  rested  on  the  horse's  neck  for 
a  space.  Patience  was  occupied  in  holding 
tightly  to  John  and  the  horse's  mane. 
Lemuel,  afraid  of  the  dark,  kept  his  eyes 
shut  a  good  part  of  the  time,  but  gaining 
courage  from  the  bodies  pressed  against 
him,  occasionally  peeped  to  the  side.  David 
and  Nathan  had  been  along  this  way  often 
in  the  summer  with  "big"  David,  driving 
the  cow  to  graze  at  the  meadow  and  cutting 
the  hay.  They  pointed  out  faint  landmarks 
to  each  other... certain  rocky  cliffs  where 
they  knew  of  a  cave;  a  favorite  trout  stream, 
now  choked  with  snow;  a  huge,  hollow  oak 
tree.  The  oak  was  half  way  to  their 
destination  Nathan  estimated. 

John  awoke  with  a  scream  to  find 
himself  in  such  unusual  surroundings,  and 
the  whole  party  came  to  a  stop.  Hannah, 
glad  of  a  respite  from  the  uneven  walking, 
comforted  the  youngster  and  gave  everyone 
a  portion  of  the  biscuits  and  venison  to 
munch  as  they  started  on,  going  more  slowly 
as  darkness  descended.  The  snow  crunched 
under  the  horse's  feet.  A  wind  swished  the 
tops  of  the  pines  lonesomely,  and  there  was 
a  creaking  of  dead  branches  above  them. 
Fortunately  shielded  from  the  wind  by  the 
thick  woods,  they  felt  snowflakes  on  their 
cheeks  as  a  stray  cloud  scudded  overhead. 
As  they  topped  the  rise,  Nathan  looking 
behind  them,  could  see  the  orange  rim  of  a 
round  moon  rising  above  the  pines.  It 
looked  like  a  great  pun'kin,  he  said.  David 
tried  in  vain  to  twist  about  enough  to  see.  At 
that  moment  Polly  held  up  a  hand. 
"Listen!"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  'T  thought  I  heard  Belle." 

They  had  arrived  almost  at  the  great 
meadow,  the  place  the  beaver  had  made 
long  ago  and  finally  abandoned,  where 
acres  of  tall  grass  grew.  It  showed  through 


the  trees  as  a  blank  expanse  faintly  silvered 
by  the  rising  moon.  There  was  a  sudden 
crashing  as  the  cow,  bellowing  her  joy  at 
finding  company,  came  to  them  at  full 
gallop.  Bessie  nickered  a  greeting  to  the  lost 
one,  for  whom  she  entertained  comradely 
feelings,  while  Nathan  and  David  set  up  a 
triumphant  "Hurrah!"  Everyone  called 
encourangingly  to  Belle,  who  followed 
without  question  as  they  turned  around  and 
headed  home,  following  their  own  well 
broken  path. 

The  moon  had  risen  above  them  now, 
illuminating  the  landscape,  making  of  the 
path  a  ribbon  of  silver  between  the  inky 
shadows  of  the  close-ranked  pines.  The  way 
home  seemed  shorter  in  spite  of  their 
growing  fatigue  and  cold.  For  a  time  Polly 
felt  that  they  were  moving  in  a  strange  spell 
of  enchantment  when  no  one  made  a  sound, 
like  people  in  a  dream.  Suddenly,  over  the 
ridge,  came  the  shriek  of  a  bobcat,  and  the 
whole  caravan  froze  in  its  tracks,  John  and 
Lemeul  burst  out  crying,  to  be  quieted  only 
by  Polly's  assertion  that  they  were  nearly 
home. ..for  hadn't  Nathan  remarked  the 
passing  of  the  hollow  oak  some  time  ago? 
Hannah  tightened  her  grip  on  her  walking 
stick,  but  the  dread  sound  was  not  repeated. 

At  last  they  were  safe  in  their  own 
clearing.  The  children  tumbled  off  Bessie's 
back  into  waiting  arms,  to  run  on  stiff  legs 
to  their  dwellings.  Nathan  took  care  of 
Bessie,  milked  the  cow,  and  repaired  the 
fence  by  moonlight.  "Don't  you  never  run 
away  agin,  Belle!"  he  admonished. 

No  palace  could  have  looked  better  to 
the  wayfarers  than  their  little  familiar  log 
homes,  when  they  came  in  from  the  cold 
night,  built  up  the  fire  to  a  cheery  blaze, 
and  set  the  savory  stew  to  heat.  None  of 
them  would  ever  forget  that  night's 
adventure.  The  story  would  be  told  and 
retold  around  many  a  firelit  assemblage  of 
family  and  friends,  of  children  and  grand- 
children yet  unborn;  and  more  than  a 
century  later,  it  would  find  its  way  into  the 
Hirum  Barrus'  "History  of  Goshen,  Mass." 
as  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  first  settlers 
of  that  town  back  in  1781! 
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FIRST  FAIR 


by  Greta  Pixley 


We  lived,  the  year  that  I  was  eleven,  in 
an  old  rectangular  house,  a  long  meadow 
length  down  a  hill  from  the  main  road, 
which  was  just  a  dirt  road.  The  soft  grey 
clapboards  of  the  house  had  never  known 
paint.  It  faced  south  and  sometimes  that 
made  me  feel  sad,  as  on  the  east  was  a  view 
of  hills  so  lovely  that  I  have  never  forgotten 
it.  Our  only  window  facing  east  was  a  tiny, 
high  one  in  the  wood  shed  attached  to  the 
house.  In  good  weather  I  sat  in  a  swing 
under  the  apple  tree  and  watched  the  sun 
and  clouds  make  ever-changing  patterns 
over  the  hills. 

Years  later  I  returned  and  have 
regretted  it  ever  since.  The  dirt  road  was 
now  paved,  but  the  meadow  had  grown  up 
to  small  trees  and  brush.  The  house  had 
burned;  the  big  barn  had  fallen  down.  The 
pasture  below  the  house  was  now  full  of 
such  tall  trees  that  the  view  was  entirely 
gone.  Worst  of  all,  the  area  where  the  house 
had  been  was  now  the  town  dump.  I  longed 
to  be  eleven  again,  just  to  see  those  hillf 
once  more. 

I  awoke,  on  a  late  September  morning, 
with  a  thrill  of  anticipation.  Some  friends, 
who  lived  two  miles  away,  were  going  to 


Cummington  Fair  and,  for  fifty  cents,  I 
could  ride  with  them.  It  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  I  was  too  excited  to  eat 
much  breakfast  but  Ma  packed  a  good 
lunch  in  a  paper  bag.  Pa  gave  me  the  half 
dollar  for  my  ride  and  then,  wonder  of 
wonders,  a  whole  dollar  bill  to  spend!  I 
pinned  it  carefully  inside  my  pocket,  said 
"good-by"  to  Pa,  Ma,  and  a  wistful-eyed 
little  brother,  and  started  on  my  two  mile 
walk. 

Poor  little  brother!  For  a  moment  I  felt 
guilty  because  he  couldn't  come,  too,  but  he 
had  had  another  attack  of  what  we  thought 
were  frequent  colds.  Years  later  we  found 
out  that  these  attacks  were  asthma.  He 
could  never  hurry,  and  I,  who  ran  more 
than  I  walked,  was  often  impatient  when  he 
tagged  after  me  and  I  was  forced  to  slow  my 
steps  to  match  his.  He  was  such  a  good  little 
boy!  I  remembered  the  time  he  waited  all 
day  long  until  I  came  home  from  school  to 
ask  my  permission  to  play  with  my 
treasured  teddy  bear,  wouldn't  touch  it 
until  I  came.  He  was  five  now  and,  just 
recently,  had  looked  forward  for  weeks  to 
the  day  when  a  gas  engine  rig  was  coming  to 
saw  our  supply  of  wood  for  winter.  The  day 
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came;  the  banging  of  the  engine,  the  whine 
of  the  saw  made  him  almost  physically  ill. 
He  said,  "My  hopes  are  gone",  and  stayed 
in  the  house  until  the  sawing  was  done.  I 
thought  with  regret  of  the  time  I  had 
brought  my  reading  book  home  from  school 
and  read  him  a  poem.  It  began — 

"When  the  little  boy  ran  away  from  home 
The  birds  in  the  treetops  knew 
And  they  all  sang 

"Stay"  but  he  wandered  away 
Under  the  skies  of  blue." 

I  read  it  with  all  the  dramatic  sorrow  I  could 
manage.  Each  stanza  ended  with  a  grieving 

"That  day,  that  day, 
when  the  little  boy  ran  away". 
Little  Donald  had  cried  and  cried.  No,  I 
hadn't  always  been  the  best  sister  in  the 
world. 

But  today  was  my  day!  I  soon  gave  Mr. 
Miller  the  half-dollar  and  was  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  open  touring  car.  At  eleven,  my 
rides  in  cars  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  It  seemed  no  time  before  we 
were  going  through  the  gates  into  the  Fair 
Grounds,  and  children  were  free!  I  patted 
my  pocket  and  the  crisp  dollar  bill  crackled 
reassuringly  against  my  fingers. 

Then  I  was  away  to  the  Fair!  There  was 
the  hall  with  its  exhibits  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers.  Upstairs  was  the  display  of 
quilts,  sewing,  and  handiwork  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Then  came  the  barns  with  all 
the  animals,  the  poultry  house,  the  games  of 
chance,  vendors  describing  their  treasures. 
To  a  little  girl  from  the  hills,  it  was  a  place 
of  magic.  I  avoided  the  ox  and  horse 
drawings  as  I  do  today;  to  me  they  seemed 
cruel.  But  the  place  to  which  I  kept 
returning,  time  after  time,  to  stand  and 
watch,  was  the  merry-go-round.  Just  to 
watch  it  was  utter  fascination.  There  were 
the  beautifully  painted  horses,  with  their 
gay  bridles  and  the  brightly  painted  sleighs 
in  between,  the  "put-put"  of  the  gas  engine 
nearly  drowned  out  by  the  organ  music, 
several  different  tunes,  among  them  my 
favorite,  "Red  Wing". 

Hunger  pangs  reminded  my  of  my 
scanty  breakfast.  I  returned  to  the  car  and 


ate  my  lunch  there.  Then  back  at  the 
merry-go-round  I  watched  the  children's 
faces,  some  of  them  solemn,  some  laughing 
as  they  waved  to  watching  parents.  Grown- 
ups rode  mostly  in  the  sleighs,  though  there 
were  one  or  two  grandmotherly  looking 
ladies  rinding  side  saddle  on  the  horses.  The 
one  I  watched  for  most  was  a  sleigh 
occupied  by  a  handsome  young  man  and  a 
lovely  young  woman  holding  a  tiny  baby.  I 
heard  someone  say, 

"That  baby  is  only  two  weeks  old  and 
shouldn't  be  at  a  Fair!" 

I  thought  it  was  safe  and  warm  in  its 
mother's  arms.  They  were  all  happy  and  it 
was  such  fun  to  watch  them.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that,  someday,  I  would  have  a  baby 
and  ride  all  day  on  the  merry-go-round.  I 
wasn't  so  enthusiastic  about  the  husband, 
even  a  handsome  one,  but  if  one  was 
necessary  for  the  other,  I  guessed  I  could 
stand  it. 

Again  I  went  through  the  hall,  the 
barns,  the  midway,  but  always  I  came  back 
to  the  merry-go-round.  And  always  the  little 
family- was  there,  still  riding  in  the  slgigh. 
Oh,  it  was  such  fun  to  watch! 

Then  I  saw  Mr.  Miller,  evidently 
looking  for  me.  "We'll  be  leaving  in  about 
half  an  hour,"  he  said.  I  fairly  flew  away 
from  the  merry-go-round.  I  had  looked, 
done  some  arithmetic  in  my  head,  and  my 
plans  were  all  made.  The  red  balloon,  ten 
cents;  the  little  whip,  another  dime;  the  fur 
monkey  on  a  stick,  a  quarter.  Then,  and 
how  he  would  love  that!,  the  little  wooden 
wheelbarrow,  a  whole  fifty  cents!  I  clutched 
the  remaining  nickel  in  one  hand,  gathered 
up  the  toys  with  the  other,  rushed  back  to 
the  merry-go-round.  Yes,  it  had  stopped 
and  my  beloved  white  horse  was  waiting  for 
me.  The  music  started,  and  it  was  "Red 
Wing".  One  glorious  ride  and  it  seemed  to 
last  longer  than  any  I  had  watched. 

The  car  ride  was  over;  the  two  mile 
hurried  walk;  then  I  was  running  down 
through  the  meadow,  watching  the  little 
brother  trying  to  hurry  to  meet  me,  my  arms 
full  of  treasures  for  him.  My  day  of 
happiness  was  nearly  over,  but  the  best  part 
was  still  ahead  for  me. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

My  husband  and  I  are  delighted  with 
your  STONE  WALLS,  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover,  though 
we  know  very  few  people  concerned. 
However,  we  are  great  nature  and  stonewall 
lovers,  in  fact  love  the  whole  country  up 
there  in  the  Berkshires.  For  this  reason  we 
have  summered  up  on  Kinnebrook  Road 
since  1940  (at  that  time  from  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut). 

My  main  reason  for  writing  you, 
however,  is  that  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  a  very  good  neighbor  and 
friend  who  lived  on  the  farm  next  to  us,  by 
the  name  of  Harry  Woods,  and  I  think  he 
should  be  included  in  your  STONE 
WALLS,  as  he  was  as  much  a  part  of  this 
country  as  nature  itself.  In  fact,  I  always 
thought  he  just  must  have  sprouted  there  on 
Kinnebrook  along  with  all  his  sugar  maples 
and  hemlocks  and  rocks  that  grew  on  his 
farm. 


1 
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A  pair  of  oxen  was  all  he  ever  used  for 
plowing  and  haying  and  other  chores —  in 


fact,  he  said  he  would  never  have  a  "blamed 
horse"  on  the  place!  In  the  spring  he  was 
seen  going  up  and  down  the  road  with  the 
oxen  hitched  to  an  old  stone  boat,  gathering 
sap  from  the  big  old  maples  all  along  the 
way  and  pouring  it  into  a  big  tank,  then  up 
to  his  sugar  house,  a-whistling  away,  as 
always,  happy  as  a  lark.  Later  on,  the  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  old  sugar  house  chimney 
showed  he  was  boiling  sap,  and  what  syrup 
it  was! 

He  loved  flowers,  too,  and  knew  where 
and  when  to  find  them.  He  would  come 
along  with  the  first  spring  arbutus 
(although  he  kept  the  place  it  came  from  to 
himself).  He  showed  me  where  I  could  find 
masses  of  hepatica  and  all  the  other  spring 
flowers,  as  ^vell  as  the  many  varieties  of 
ferns.  He  introduced  me  to  my  first 
blueberry  picking,  and  I  am  sure  he  knew 
where  the  biggest  and  best  grew. 

As  for  birds,  he  knew  them  all  by  sight 
and  sound,  and  he  saved  me  from  wearing 
out  "Peterson's  Guide",  trying  to  identify 
them  myself.  Banding  birds  was  another 
one  of  his  hobb'^^s,  and  he  worked  along 
with  Thornton  Burgess.  He  is  pictured  in 
Burgess's  first  edition  on  birds  with  a  baby 
Snowy  owl  on  hfs  shoulder. 

He  was  quite  a  fisherman,  and  I  think 
he  knew  under  which  rocks  all  the  big  trout 
were,  especially  along  Kinnebrook  as  it  ran 
through  his  farm. 

He  had  a  garden,  of  course,  down  in  his 
meadow.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
Littleville  Fair,  year  after  year,  where  he 
exhibited  his  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

I  doubt  that  he  helped  build  the  stone 
walls  all  around  his  farm,  but  perhaps  his 
father,  Clarence  Woods,  did.  I  wouldn't 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  he  has  been 
greatly  missed  since  he  went  home  to  be 
with  his  Maker  some  years  ago,  and  it  seems 
as  though  I  can  still  hear  his  whistle  down 
the  road,  as  he  went  after  his  cows  at  the 
end  of  day,  or  while  sitting  on  his  porch  as 
he  loved  to  do,  looking  over  across  the 
meadow  to  the  peaceful  hills  beyond. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Earl  Wagenbaur 
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THE  UPPER  FACTORY  BROOK 
SAWMILL  SITE  IN  MIDDLEFIELD 


From  notes  of  John  S.  Wilson  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  National 
Park  Service,  Office  of  Archeology  and 
Historic  Preservation. 


Sawmills  were  an  important  feature  of 
early  New  England  towns.  Owners  of  the 
first  sawmill  or  gristmill  in  a  town  usually 
received  larger  lots  than  other  settlers,  an 
agreement  for  monopoly  of  trade  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  other 
inducements  to  settle  and  set  up  trade. 
Mills  of  Western  Massachusetts  (except 
those  on  the  Connecticut  River)  served  a 
small  local  market  rather  than  a  regional  or 
international  one,  thus  providing  most  of 
the  lumber  for  local  building  needs  and 
materials  for  furniture  and  woodenware. 
The  increased  clearing  of  the  land  in  the 
Berkshire  hills  after  the  American  Re- 
volution provided  the  timber,  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  forests 
of  New  England  were  considerably  reduced. 
Farm  populations  decreased,  and  so,  the 
need  for  sawmills  diminished. 

Most  sawmills  of  the  hilltown  area 
around  Middlefield  were  of  the  up-and- 
down  or  vertical  blade  type.  This  was  the 
most  common  type  of  sawmill  in  North 


America  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  up-and-down  sawmill  was  in- 
vented in  Northern  Europe  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  hand  sawing  methods  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  brought  to  America  by 
early  settlers.  In  the  pit-sawing  method  — 
one  sawyer  stood  in  a  pit  while  the  second 
sawyer  stood  on  top  of  the  log.  The  saw  was 
held  between  them  at  an  angle.  The 
up-and-down  sawmill  followed  this  method 
but  the  saw  was  powered  by  a  water  wheel 
and  could  saw  ten  times  the  amount  of 
lumber  as  formerly  done  by  hand.  The 
saving  of  time  and  labor  was  important  in 
Colonial '  America.  From  the  mid-seven- 
teenth century  onward  there  was  at  least 
one  such  mill  in  every  New  England  town 
and  numbers  increased  in  the  late  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries  until 
most  town  had  at  least  four  to  five  sawmills. 
There  were  at  least  fourteen  operating  in 
Middlefield  during  this  period. 

The   building  and   operation   of  a 
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sawmill  required  skills  for  construction, 
operation,  and  repair  of  machinery  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  average  farmer.  Skills  were 
acquired  by  observing  other  mills  and  by 
practice  in  the  trade,  usually  as  an 
apprentice.  Until  1795  there  were  no 
printed  American  guides  and  the  only 
British  ones  available  had  no  information 
about  sawmills. 

In  1795  a  millwright  and  empirically- 
taught  engineer,  Oliver  Evans,  published 
the  first  edition  of  "The  Young  Millwright 
and  Miller's  Guide",  describing  the  method 
of  constructing  gristmills  and  sawmills  and 
some  of  his  own  innovations.  The  Evans 
influence  was  considerable,  although  it  was, 
perforce,  a  slow,  gradual  process  reaching 
the  rural  communities  and  the  frontier 
regions. 

Probably  no  actual  sawmill  in  New 
England  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  Evans' 
descriptions,  but  the  Upper  Factory  Brook 
Sawmill  in  Middlefield  was  about  the  same 
as  his  model.  This  mill  was  driven  by  a 
flutter  wheel  (A),  a  wheel  with  floats,  or 
buckets,  of  great  length  in  proportion  to  the 
wheel's  total  diameter,  which  is  seldom  over 
three  feet.  Water  issues  upon  this  wheel  in 
an  undershot  manner,  against  the  lower 
edge  of  its  circumference,  operating  the  mill 
by  impulse  rather  than  the  weight  of  the 
water. 

The  motion  provided  to  the  saw  is 
much  like  that  of  steam  engine  piston  and 
flywheel.  An  iron  crank  extends  from  one 
end  of  the  flutter  wheel.  A  wooden  arm, 
known  as  the  pitman  (B),  is  attached  to  this 
crank.  The  other  end  of  the  pitman  bears  a 
hinge  arrangement,  known  as  the  pitman 
iron,  which  connects  with  the  saw  frame  (C). 
With  each  revolution  of  the  flutterwheel  the 
saw  makes  one  stroke.  The  saw  frame  is 
held  in  guides  which  are  attached  to  two 
heavy  posts,  known  as  fender  posts  (D). 

An  arm,  known  as  the  lever  arm,  (E),  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  saw  frame.  The 
opposite  end  of  this  arm  is  mortised  into  an 
axle  which  hangs  between  two  wall  plates. 
This  axle  also  holds  the  end  of  a  second  arm 
(F),  known  as  the  hand  pole  or  feed  pole. 
This  arm  terminates  in  a  chisel-edged  iron 


"hand".  The  hand  falls  into  a  ratchet  band 
which  encircles  the  wrag  wheel  (G).  This 
wrag  wheel  (or  rack  wheel)  is  a  large  gear 
which  has  cogs  on  its  inner  face  and  axle, 
under  the  carriage  tracks,  as  well  as  the 
ratchet  band  noted  above.  The  axle  cogs 
mesh  with  a  series  of  cogs  along  the  rack, 
located  on  the  bottom  of  one  side  of  the  log 
carriage  (H).  With  each  up-and-down 
stroke  of  the  saw  the  motion  is  communic- 
ated through  the  two  arms  to  the  hand.  The 
hand  advances  the  wrag  wheel,  which 
advances  the  carriage.  In  this  manner  the 
log  is  advanced  forward  in  a  regular 
movement  with  each  cut  of  the  saw. 

When  each  board  has  been  cut,  the 
carriage  must  be  returned,  or  "gigged 
back",  and  the  log  shifted  for  the  next 
board  to  be  cut.  To  do  this  by  means  of  the 
flutter  wheel  would  have  required  a  very 
complex  gearing  system,  as  all  the  motions 
described  above  would  have  to  be  reversed. 
Therefor,  a  second  water  wheel,  called  the 
go-back  wheel  was  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  go-back  was  usually  a  tub- 
wheel  (J).  The  tub  wheel  consisted  of  a  series 
of  curved  or  angled  floats  around  a  vertical 
shaft,  known  as  the  bridge  tree.  The  wheel 
was  encased  in  a  housing  much  like  a  barrel 
with  both  ends  knocked  out.  Water  issued 
upon  the  wheel  at  a  tangent  to  its  circum- 
ference, from  a  small  spout.  The  impulse  of 
the  water  provided  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  tub  wheel,  and  the  water  issued  out  the 
bottom  and  down  the  tailrace.  The  top  of 
the  bridge  tree  bore  a  lantern  pinion,  a 
wooden  bear  composed  of  staves  between 
two  disks  (K).  This  lantern  pinion  could  be 
meshed  with  the  cogs  of  the  wrag  wheel. 

To  gig  the  carriage  back,  the  flutter- 
wheel  pen-stock  gate  was  closed,  the 
go-back  penstock  opened  and  mechanism 
engaged.  The  revolving  lantern  pinion 
would  move  the  wrag  wheel  in  a  backward 
motion,  and  the  cogs  of  the  wrag  wheel  axle 
would  move  the  carriage  back,  through 
their  meshing  with  the  carriage  rack. 

The  Upper  Factory  Brook  Mill  was 
obviously  built  from  knowledge  carried  in 
the  mind,  and  not  from  any  text.  This  is 
shown  by  the  obvious  errors  in  construction 
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MODEL  OF  UP  AND  DOWN  SAWMILL 


MODEL  OF 

UP  &  DOWN  SAWMILL. 

A  —  Flutter  Wheel 

B  —  Pitman 

C  —  Saw  frame 

D  —  Fender  posts 

E  —  Lever  arm 

F  —  Feed  pole  with  hand 

G  —  Wrag  (or  rack)  wheel 

H  —  Carriage  and  rails 

I  —  Tub  wheel 

K  —  Lantern  pinion 


DRAWING  BY  F.  A.  BURR 
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of  basic  engineering  practices.  The  most 
glaring  of  these  errors  is  the  failure  to  space 
cogs  in  machinery  equi-distant  from  each 
other.  The  pitch  between  the  cogs  was  very 
irregular.  This  unevenness  must  have 
produced  an  irregularity  of  motion  which 
necessitated  frequent  tightening  of  the 
machinery  and  the  replacement  of  worn 
cogs.  There  is  also  a  discrepancy  in  the 
finishing  as  shown  by  the  wooden  remains: 
some  parts  were  carefully  adzed  and  sawed 
and  some  only  roughly  hewn,  even 
important  machinery  parts.  This  indicates 
the  presence  of  more  than  one  builder,  at 
least  one  skilled  and  others  much  less  so. 
Perhaps  the  mill  was  begun  by  a  fairly 
skilled  millwright  but  was  completed  by  an 
ordinary  workman  with  little  or  no 
experience  in  sawmill  construction,  perhaps 
the  owner.  This  would  account  for  good 
overall  design  of  the  waterworks  and 
carefully  constructed  lower  framing,  con- 
trasting with  crude  upper  sills  and  ex- 
tremely poor  design  of  mechanical  parts. 

Other  basic  errors  in  construction  were 
(1)  a  failure  to  batter  wheelpit  walls  on  their 
inner  faces  by  filling  the  outside  of  the  wall 
with  large  stones  and  gravel  to  strengthen 
it;  and  (2)  the  use  of  hemlock  for  the 
framing  of  the  wheelpit.  Hemlock  is  a  wood 
low  in  shock  resistance  and  is  not  durable  in 
decay-producing  situations  which  occur  in  a 
mill.  Hemlock  was  available,  and  thus  the 
builder  chose  a  relatively  poor  wood  instead 
of  oak  or  chestnut  which  are  highly  durable. 

These  defects  in  the  mill  structure 
contributed  to  its  early  collapse,  although 
the  actual  destruction  was  due  to  flooding 
as  shown  by  evidence  at  the  excavation  of 
the  site.  Only  a  flood  could  produce  the 
sudden  destruction  that  the  evidence  clearly 
shows. 

The  conclusion  that  the  mill  was 
destroyed  in  a  flood  about  1830  is  also 
supported  by  the  town  records. 

The  township  of  Middlefield  was 
formed  from  portions  of  surrounding  towns 
and  one  large  private  grant,  Prescott's 
Grant,  located  in  the  Northwest  corner  of 
Middlefield.  This  grant  contamed  the  site  of 
the  Upper  Factory  Brook  Sawmill.  At  the 


time  of  the  town  founding,  the  lot  was 
owned  by  Abraham  and  Jacob  Washburn, 
partners  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Lenox. 
They  never  occupied  the  two  lots  of  fifty 
acres  each,  but  sold  them  to  John  Coats,  a 
wheelwright,  also  of  Lenox,  on  April  14, 
1785.  The  Coats  family  moved  to  Middle- 
field  and  farmed  these  two  lots  for  nearly 
forty  years.  John  seems  to  have  given  up  his 
wheelwright  business  when  he  moved  to 
Middlefield.  The  Coats  farm  house  was 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Middlefield  on 
the  Peru  road  which  ran  through  their  land. 
This  large  farm  was  subdivided  within  the 
Coats  family  many  times  within  the  next 
thirty  years.  No  sawmill  is  mentioned  in  any 
of  these  deed  transfers.  On  October  23, 
1822,  John  Coats,  Jr.  sold  lot  2  to  Ambrose 
Newton,  a  farmer  who  lived  on  the  west  side 
of  the  highway,  just  south  of  the  Coats  farm. 
He  was  twenty-two  and  recently  married. 
Newton  paid  $600.00  for  the  lot.  He 
enlarged  the  family  farm  over  the  next  forty 
years,  retaining  ownership  after  his  father's 
death  in  1854.  He  finally  sold  the  farm  on 
March  23,  1866  to  Amos  P.  Palmer  of 
Waterveil,  New  York.  The  farm  has  passed 
through  many  owners  since  then. 

Never  in  any  land  transfers  is  there 
mention  of  a  sawmill.  Therefore  it  is 
concluded  that  the  Upper  Factory  Brook 
Sawmill  was  built  and  destroyed  at  some 
time  between  the  1822  and  1866  transfers  of 
property,  as  it  surely  would  have  been 
mentioned  if  in  existence  as  an  income- 
producing  property.  Prices  paid  for  the  land 
also  support  this  conclusion  as  prices  do  not 
differ  from  those  paid  of  adjacent  lots 
without  any  industrial  structure.  Tax  lists 
available  after  1833  show  no  trace  of  a 
sawmill.  On  an  1831  survey  map  of  Middle- 
field,  showing  all  industries  then  in 
operation,  other  sawmills  are  noted,  but  not 
this  one.  This  evidence  all  indicates  that  the 
sawmill  was  erected  following  the  purchase 
of  property  by  Ambrose  Newton  in  1822  and 
was  destroyed  before  1831,  a  span  of  eight 
years.  This  is  a  very  short  time,  and 
unusual,  as  most  of  the  mills  in  New 
England  were  in  use  for  many  years, 
sometimes  as  much  as  one  hundred  years. 
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THINKING  BACK 


by  May  Smith 


With  the  approach  of  the  Christmas 
season,  I  find  myself  looking  back  —  back 
upon  the  very  simple  things  that  seemed, 
and  still  seem,  so  wonderful.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  we  older  folks  grow  to  reminis- 
cing, and  I  hope  you  readers  will  get  a 
little  enjoyment  from  what  I  wish  to  share 
with  you. 

These  things  go  back  sixty  years  or 
more  but  are  still  as  but  a  short  time  ago. 

First  there  were  the  exercises  at  school. 
It  was  a  one  room  school  about  a  mile  down 
the  hill  from  our  farm,  and  at  times  there 
were  as  few  as  three  of  us.  First  about  it 
began,  I  think,  when  we  chose  our  "pieces" 
to  speak.  As  time  grew  nearer  we  made  and 
colored  the  Christmas  figures-Santas,  rein- 
deer, chimneys  and  angels.  We  made  our 
own  tree  decorations  from  the  strips  of 
bright  paper  pasted  into  the  chains.  Then 
there  were  the  little  baskets  we  knew  how  to 
fold,  and  cornucopias,  and  mesh  bags  to  be 
filled  with  hard  candies  and  popcorn  to 
hang  on  the  tree.  Sometimes  we  also  had  the 
pop-corn  and  cranberry  strings. 


With  so  few  children  we  all  had 
presents  from  each  other.  There  was  no 
drawing  of  names  in  these  times.  The  gifts 
were  maybe  a  few  pencils  with  bright  tissue 
twisted  around  them,  crayons  or  a  writing 
pad-  or  maybe  for  a  special  girl  friend  we 
could  get  a  ten-cent  pin  or  a  barrette. 

Several  days  ahead  the  teacher  would 
start  decorating  the  blackboards  with  holly 
leaves  and  berries  around  the  edges  and 
copied  Christmas  poems  inside.  There  were 
blackboards  on  each  side  between  the 
windows,  and  one  back  of  the  teacher's 
desk.  This  one  needed  no  decorations  as  the 
tree  would  cover  most  of  the  space. 

Then  came  the  day  to  get  the  tree. 
Maybe  one  of  our  fathers  would  get  it,  but 
many  times  we  children  would  go  up  back 
and  cut  one.  Teacher's  desk  was  lifted  down 
from  the  platform  and  put  to  one  side,  and 
the  tree  put  up.  Oh,  Magic  day!  All  our 
decorations  were  hung  on,  and  what  beauty! 
Then  home  we'd  go  —  hardly  able  to  wait 
for  the  chores  to  be  done,  supper  eaten,  and 
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we'd  get  into  the  sleigh  and  down  the  hill  to 
school.  I  was  always  nervous  as  I  went  to  the 
end  of  the  platform  to  speak,  and  I  believe  I 
have  a  good  idea  of  what  I  looked  like  with 
my  heavy  black  stockings  pulled  over  long 
underwear.  While  we  had  our  presents  folks 
talked  as  they  ate  candy  and  popcorn  from 
our  baskets,  and  soon  we  were  heading 
home  again  for  our  vacation  and  the  real 
Christmas. 

Christmas  at  home  was  pretty  simple.  The 
pigs  had  usually  been  butchered  by  this 
time,  and  our  meal  was  from  the  farm  vege- 
tables and  a  big  loin  of  the  pork  roasted.  I 
can  still  see,  smell  and  taste  it —  crisp 
outside  with  the  salt,  pepper  and  flour  she 
rubbed  it  with,  and  sometimes  the  sage 
dressing.  We  had  a  small  tree,  too.  Our  gifts 
were  almost  always  clothing  or  boots  we 
needed,  but  I  was  a  lover  of  toy  horses,  so  I 
often  got  a  horse,  too,  I  remember  one  time 
I  was  afraid  dad  wasn't  going  to  get  around 
to  go  for  a  tree,  but  we  did  just  before 
dark —  and  the  day  was  saved.  The  sun  was 
setting  and  the  snow  had  a  yellow  glow.  We 
went  up  the  road  a  ways  and  dad  looked 
around  a  little  and  decided  on  a  small 
hemlock  just  inside  the  pasture  gate. 

If  the  weather  wasn't  too  cold  to  leave 
the  houses,  neighbors  got  together  at 
someone's  house  for  a  tree.  These  were 
pretty  special  occasions,  and  if  the  old 
parlours  were  too  cold  to  get  warmed  up,  a 
tree  was  set  up  right  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  but  no  matter! 

Aunt  Mary  and  Gramma  Clark  were 
gifted  with  a  way  of  coming  up  with  nice 
things  from  their  scrap-bags.  Gram  had  a 
nice  pattern  for  mittens  which  she  made 
from  old  woolen  coats,  and  bound  with 
bright  colors.  These  were  made  in  men's, 
women's  and  children's  sizes,  and  everyone 
was  pleased  to  get  them.  She  also  made 
scrap-books,  clothes  pin  dolls,  pot  holders, 
and  sometimes  flannel  petticoats.  Aunt 
Mary  made  needle-books,  bean  bags,  and 
crocheted  things.  Maybe  you  older  readers 
remember  the  arm-bands  men  wore.  They 
were  one  thing  Mom  liked  to  give.  We'd  get 
the  wide  elastic,  kind  of  measure  dad's  arm 
for  size  and  sew  some  together  for  all  the 


men  she  thought  might  be  there.  Also,  we 
made  pads  of  "shave  papers"  for  men  to 
wipe  the  lather  from  their  straight  razors 
on.  Bath-room  tissue  wasn't  widely  in  use, 
but  we'd  get  some  and  Punch  holes  in  the 
top,  and  put  in  a  bright  yarn  tie.  Some  how 
I  always  felt  this  was  quite  a  gift.  Gramp 
Clark  was  an  agent  for  Hubbard's  Fertiliz- 
ers and  the  advertising  calendars  were  ready 
about  this  time  of  year,  and  were  an  added 
attraction,  and  every  family  was  anxious  to 
get  one.  The  men  sat  in  the  dimness  of  the 
corners,  but  observing  everything  I'm  sure. 
Folks  brought  different  food  or  candy. 
Mom  always  made  Penuche —  sometimes 
she  had  time  so  she  cracked  butternuts  or 
the  walnuts.  For  this  she  held  an  old 
flat-iron  between  her  knees  to  hammer 
against,  or  later  we  got  ahold  of  a  piece  of 
old  railroad  iron.  This  was  more  firm  and 
easier.  One  year  a  young  woman  who  was 
recently  married  in  the  neighborhood  had  a 
candy  she  made  from  hot  mashed  potato 
with  confectioner's  sugar — topped  with 
melted  chocolate.  This  was  a  great  favorite, 
and  has  been  made  each  year  since  by 
myself  and  sister  as  family  and  friends  ask 
for  it  when  they  come.  One  home  had  an 
organ,  and  when  we  went  there  some  one 
would  play  it  and  we  would  try  to  sing  carols 
or  hymns. 

I  don't  recall  that  coffee  was  very 
popular,  but  there  was  a  tea-pot  on  the 
stove  and  folks  usually  drank  some  of  that 
before  we  "got  bundled  up"  to  go  out  to 
where  our  faithful  mare,  Dolly,  was  tied  at  a 
shed,  patiently  waiting  to  take  us  home  in 
the  sleigh. 

I've  always  saved  Christmas  issues  of 
my  magazines,  and  recently  came  across  a 
1969  issue  of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
and  among  the  bright  things  on  it's  cover 
was  the  statement,  "Christmas  is  things  you 
make  yourself."  How  true,  and  the  women 
that  I've  written  about,  and  thousands  of 
others  all  over  the  country  always  have 
known  this. 

Anyway,  however  you  observe  the 
Great  Day —  have  a  happy  one! 
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MOONSHINE 

by  Mike  Chandler 

In  the  Berkshires 
on  a  late  spring  night 
on  a  dark  country  road, 
surrounded  by  peepers, 
photographing  the  kinesthetic  moon. 

A  porcupine  waddles  by — 
looks  at  the  camera: 
"not  edible,  "  he  says 
and  waddles  off 
through  a  hole  in  the  stonewall 

A  cloud, 

in  the  shape  of  a  whale 

[safe  from 
atomic  harpoon] 

swims  across  the  belly  of  the  moon. 

The  shutter  click's. 


■  \      .J  . 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  FINNS 
IN  CHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Excerpts  from  the  memoirs  of 
John  Hakola  [Translated  by  Lempi 
Hakola  Vamio] 
Contributed  by  Arthur  Wilander 

In  August,  1907,  having  sold  my  share 
of  the  Sampo  Granite  Company  in  Quincy, 
I  moved  to  Chester.  Several  of  my  friends 
had  arrived  there  earlier  that  year,  i.e.,  J. 
Albert  Hanninen,  Eino  Karikoski,  Andre 
Jolma,  and  Henry  (Heikki)  Huhtanen  — 
Jolma  and  Huhtanen  with  their  families. 
My  family  arrived  in  June,  1909,  from  Fin- 
land where  they  had  been  visiting  my 
parents.  Simon  Hanninen  and  Anselm 
Pekola  were  among  the  first  arrivals  with 
their  families,  settling  on  the  hill  near  the 
granite  quarry.  They  were  hired  as 
quarrymen  by  the  Hudson  Granite 
Company.  Hanninen  and  Karikoski  moved 
away  from  Chester  after  three  years. 

In  this  remote  New  England  town, 
Finns  were  an  unknown  nationality.  Very 
few  Yankees,  if  any,  knew  of  the  existence 
of  Finland  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  Grand 
Duchy  of  Russia.  The  townspeople  viewed 
us,  the  newcomers,  as  they  would  strange 
apparitions  —  with  mixed  feelings  of  ap- 
prehension and  amazement.  But  we  stayed 
and  became  the  founders  of  the  Finnish 
colony  of  Chester-.  We  were  all  granite 
craftsmen  from  Quincy,  fired  with 
ambition.  Our  purpose  was  to  establish  an 
independent,  cooperative,  monument-cut- 
ting plant  in  town,  because  of  the  run  of 
excellent  granite  quarried  from  the  local 
hills.  After  negotiating  with  the  directors  of 
the  quarry  (Nolan's  Quarry),  they  agreed  to 
our  plan,  although  we  were  without  funds 
and  were  unknown  in  the  vicinity. 


Having  had  experience  in  designing 
and  drafting,  as  well  as  in  cutting,  I  was 
appointed  to  supervise  the  works.  Albert 
Hanninen  became  business  manager.  The 
sounds  of  busy  surface  cutters,  bush 
hammers,  and  chisels  proved  that  we  were 
in  full  operation.  Little  by  little  orders 
began  to  roll  in,  much  to  everyone's 
surprise.  The  following  spring  Juho 
Merilainen,  Heikki  Hokkanen,  and  Peter 
Henrickson  were  hired  on  a  temporary  basis 
for  the  rush  period.  The  following  summer 
(about  1908)  Matti  Maki  arrived  with  his 
family.  He  became  a  shareholder  in  the 
company  and  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
town. 

With  inborn  and  unadulterated  tena- 
city and  determination,  we  rented  a  portion 
of  a  shed  near  the  railroad  station  and 
opened  for  business,  under  the  name  of 
"Chester  Monumental  Works".  Rough 
granite  was  hauled  to  the  shed  along  a 
one-track  railroad  from  the  quarry.  Shop 
work  began  under  many  difficulties, 
without  machines  or  appropriate  tools. 

Early  in  the  year  of  1910,  the  Chester 
Monumental  Works  was  incorporated  and 
registered  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  under  the  name  of 
"Chester  Granite  and  Polishing  Works". 
The  capital  was  declared  at  $50,000.  Only 
$3,000  worth  of  shares  were  sold,  mainly  to 
former  shareholders  of  the  Chester  Monu- 
mental Works.  Some  were  also  sold  to 
newcomers  from  Quincy.  We  rented  a  fully 
equipped  cutting  and  polishing  shop  on  the 
same  premises,  hired  more  good  cutters, 
and  began  to  operate  at  full  speed  with 
doubled  enthusiasm. 
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In  1910  a  new  quarry  was  opened  in 
Becket  by  some  Finnish  quarrymen  from 
Quincy.  This  project  was  closed  within  a 
short  time  due  to  the  poor  granite  available 
from  the  pit.  Their  loss  was  $6,000. 

During  the  night  of  September  11, 
1911  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  our 
complete  plant,  including  machinery. 
During  the  very  same  day  the  town's 
business  men,  store-keepers  and  others 
collected  a  part  of  the  loss.  The  Hudson 
Chester  Granite  Company  donated  $500 
worth  of  rough  granite  to  begin  with  and 
continued  to  supply  us  with  stock  on  credit. 
We  decided  to  start  rebuilding  at  once.  The 
following  March  (1912)  our  shop  with  new 
equipment  was  put  into  operation.  We  were 
back  in  business  to  fill  a  back-log  of  orders. 
Having  spent  our  last  dollars  on  new 
machinery,  we  ran  short  of  money.  At  times 
we  had  to  forego  our  wages  for  long  periods, 
and  literally  eat  ourselves  into  debt  — 
getting  food  and  clothing  on  extended 
credit  from  the  generous  storekeepers. 

Several  years  later,  as  the  business 
increased,  more  workers  had  to  be  hired. 
Because  the  premises  near  the  railroad 
station  were  too  small  to  accommodate  a 
larger  shop,  an  extensive  plot,  adjacent  to 
the  round-house,  was  purchased  by  the 
Company.  A  larger  plant  was  built  with  new 
modern  machinery  and  equipment.  Busi- 
ness improved  beyond  expectations  in  spite 
of  the  setbacks.  During  the  most  productive 
seasons  thirty-seven  to  fifty  cutters  were 
employed. 

The  Finnish  population  of  the  town 
had  increased  considerably.  In  November 
1914,  we  were  thirty-eight  permanent 
workers  (with  families)  and  six  single  men. 
Counting  our  one  hundred  two  children  and 
wives,  husbands,  and  single  men,  we 
totalled  one  hundred  eighty-four.  At  this 
time  fifty-one  of  the  children  attended 
school. 


Our  countryman,  Matti  Piispanen 
(Bishop),  who  was  for  a  time  employed  as 
the  manager  of  the  Chester  Granite  and 
Polishing  Works,  opened  and  operated  his 
own  company  during  1913-1916.  His 
cutting  plant  was  located  at  the  bend  of  the 
river  behind  the  round-house  and  the 
Hamilton  Emery  and  Corundum  Company 
Mill,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Because  of  poor  health,  I  resigned  in 
1915  as  superintendent.  After  resting  for  a 
month  and  preparing  an  itinerary,  I  was 
sent  out  as  a  traveling  representative  of  the 
Company.  John  Paakkari,  who  was  the 
manager,  took  over  the  supervision  of  the 
shop  during  my  absence.  When  I  returned 
from  my  travels,  I  began  working  as  drafts- 
man-designer again.  In  1918,  during  World 
War  I,  I  moved  to  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
with  my  family. 

The  first  bookkeeper  correspondent 
engaged  by  the  Company  was  Adolph 
Wirkkula,  followed  by  Ebba  Ekholm  (Kuja) 
about  1913,  and  later  by  James  E.  Ranta, 
who  became  manager  after  John  Paakkari's 
resignation.  I  was  recalled  by  the  Company 
to  join  the  staff  again  in  my  former 
capacity.  My  son,  Vaino,  was  hired  as 
bookkeeper  and  Jennie  Maki  as  secretary  to 
James  Ranta. 

In  1927  I  gave  my  final  resignation  to 
the  Company  and  moved  my  family  back  to 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  With  Vaino  and 
Walter  Ahlfors  as  third  partner,  we 
established  the  Brooklyn  Monument 
Company, 

(There  are  no  records  available  as  to 
how  the  Company  was  reorganized  after 
John  Hakola's  final  resignation,  or  of  when 
the  Chester  Granite  and  Polishing  Works 
was  terminated.) 

S  ocss  -i^ 
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A  LIST 

of  the  names  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
COLONY  OF  FINNS 
that  settled  in  Chester,  Massachusetts 

(As  remembered  by  Lempi  Hakola  Vainio  and  Tyyne  M.  Hakola 


Wiljanen,  &  Family 
Laitinen,  &  Family 
Luoto,  &  Family 
Koivisto,  &  Family 
Ovaska,  &  Family 
Kovioja  &  Family 
Leander  &  Family 
Lehtinen  &  Family 
Emberg,  Oscar  &  Family* 


Nurmi,  Jsak 
Kallio,  Isak 
Sinkkanen,  Victor 
Wilander,  Richard  &  Family 
Wilander,  Victor  &  Family 
Niskanen,  Antti  &  Family 
Piispanen,  William  &  Family 
Jacobson,  John  &  Family 
Ahlfors,  Kalle  &  Family 
Soisalo,  (?)  &  Family 


Pieti,  Emil  &  Family 
Pieti,  Oscar  &  Family 
Welin,  Richard  &  Family 
Mykkanen,  &  Family 
Mykkanen,  Jalmar 
Tuomisto,  William  &  Family 
Sword,  Erland  &  Family 
Leino,  Gustav  &  Family 
Kemppainen,  Ilmari  &  Family 
Viita,  Otto  &  Family 
Kari,  &  Family 


Jolma,  Andrew  &  Family 
Huhtanen,  Henry  &  Family 
Hanninen,  Albert. &  Family 
Karikoski,  Eino  &  Family 
Hynninen,  Simo  &  Family 
Pekola,  Anselm  &  Family 
Hakola,  John  &  Family 
Kivilahti,  Arvi  &  Family 
Maki,  Matti  &  Family 
Piispanen,  Matti  &  Family 
Niemi,  Jacob  &  Family 
Salo,  Albin  &  Family 


Hautala,  Matti  &  Family 
Salmi,  O.  W.,  &  Family 
Di  Bona,  Jerri  &  Family 
Ihander,  Kalle  &  Family 
Wirkkula,  Adolph  &  Family 
Ekholm,  Ebba 
Koivisto,  Emil 
Paakkari,  John 
Kujanpaa,  Uuno 
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1887 


January  6.  Working  on  embroidery  hoops.  Fred  and 
Edith  went  to  Clark  Streeters.  Fine  day. 

January  15.  Making  embroidery  hoops.  Ground  50 
bushel.  Gru.  Jones  plowed  out  the  roads.  Fred  went  to 
Cummington  in  eve. 

January  18.  Wind  blew  great  guns  last  night  and  the 
roads  were  drifted  so  that  the  mail  went  horse  back. 
Making  hoops. 

January  20.  Mercury  zero.  Making  hoops.  Stage  went 
with  sleigh  again.  Jo  Cudworth  brought  quarter  of  beef 
at  8  cts.  per  lb.  First  grist  came  in  since  last  Saturday. 
January  29.  Big  thaw.  Water  ran  in  front  of  house,  3 
feet,  I  should  think.  Could  not  run  the  shop.  Fred 
made  dog  house  day. 

February  4.  Came  around  cold  and  windy  in  the  night. 
Making  slip  frames.  School  closed.  35th  wedding 
anniversary  surprise  at  Elijah  Higgins  in  eve. 

February  13.  Wife  and  I  went  to  meeting.  Very  cold 
day. 

February  14.  Big  surprise  party  on  account  of  Fred  and 
Edith  10th  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  Sent  Calhoun 
and  Robbins  and  Co.  9V2  gross  embroidery  hoops.  Fred 
helping,  filled  ice  house. 

February  19.  Mrs.  Capen  and  Arthur  here.  Fred  went 
to  carry  Emily  P.  and  children  home  in  eve. 

February  21.  Fred  took  about  20,000  drumsticks  for 
Price  and  H.  at  3.25  dollars  per  hundred,  all  the  sizes 
and  pollished. 

March  5.  Mercury  10  below  this  morning.  Clara  B. 
came  at  noon.  Mr.  Fitzroy  worked  for  me. 

March  13.  Edith  and  I  went  to  meeting.  Aaron 
conducted  the  meeting.  Wife  and  I  went  to  meeting  at 
comers  in  eve.  Fine  sunny  day.  Alvin  Kingman  died. 

March  16.  Finished  getting  out  wood  and  making 
drumsticks.  Alvin  Kingman's  funeral  today. 


March  17.  Fitzroy  began  glueing  again.  Fred  and  I 
making  drumsticks.  Charley  Kilbum  got  his  eye  put 
out  with  a  gun.  Sold  old  cow  to  P.  Bryant  for  40  dollars. 

March  19.  Took  14,000  drumsticks  to  depot  for  Price 
and  H. 

March  29.  Finished  up  embroidery  hoops  for  shipping 
and  got  trap  woods  ready  to  do.  Flora  started  for  Three 
Rivers.  Windy  and  cold.  Fred  went  to  Cummington  in 
P.M. 

April  1.  Making  small  trap  woods.  Wife  visiting. 
Grinding  most  of  P.M. 

April  2.  Saturday.  Worthington  Church  burned 
between  11  and  1  o'clock.  Caught  by  stove  falling  to 
pieces.  Nothing  saved  but  the  big  Bible  and  Hymn 
Book.  Communion  service  was  at  Mrs.  Bartlett's. 
Insured  for  1000  dollars.  Wind  and  squally. 

Memo.  Church  built  in  1825.  Thorough  repair  in  1870. 
Repaired  again  and  new  14001b.  bell  put  in  in  1876. 

April X  Went  to  church  in  Town  Hall.  Read  sermon.  I 
was  nearly  sick.  Will  and  Lester  landed  at  New  Bruns- 
weick  from  Liverpool. 

April  4.  Lester  arrived  home  from  his  old  country  trip. 
Warm  and  nice. 

April  5.  All  hands  went  over  to  Cummington  to  R.R. 
MEETING.  Cold  and  freezing  up. 

April  8.  Mercury  10  above.  Making  embroidery  hoops. 

April  9.  White  faced  cow  calved. 

April  13.  Sugaring  off.  All  hands  here.  Making 
embroidery  hoops. 

April  15.  Lester  went  to  Boston,  Fred  to  Springfield, 
wife  to  Mr.  Allen's,  and  James  and  Edith  for  Mr. 
Burks.  Rain  at  night.  Sent  Linderback  and  Stout  72 
gross  embroidery  hoops. 

April  20.  Fred  took  lot  of  syrip  to  Williamsburg  for 
Otis.  Brought  back  Vi  ton  sled  for  him.  Bought  6 
bushel  potatoes  of  Otis  at  50cents.  Charley  Buck 
married.  Splendid  sap  day. 


DESIGN  BY  KRISTIN  JAY 


DRAWING  BY  NATALIE  BIRRELL 
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THE  fflSTORY  OF  THE 
CUMMINGTON  CHURCH  ORGAN 


by  Geoff  Lynes 


There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  believe 
that  anything  new  is  better  than  anything 
old.  The  Cummington  Church  organ  has 
proved  that  theory  is  not  always  right. 

The  first  church  in  Cummington 
started  off  with  only  a  tuning  fork  to  get 
everybody  on  key  and  to  begin  the  hymns. 
In  spite  of  the  lack  of  musical  instruments 
to  accompany  them,  they  had  a  tremendous 
choir.  But  after  a  while  th^  members  got 
tired  of  the  tuning  fork  and  invested  seven 
dollars  (!)  in  a  bull  fiddle,  more  formally 
called  a  bass  violin.  The  bull  fiddle  was 
better  than  a  tuning  fork,  but  still  a  little 
awkward  for  a  church,  and  not  a  very  good 
accompaniment  for  the  choir. 

The  village  Church,  our  present 
church,  was  built  in  1839.  In  1840  the 
church  members  purchased  a  melodeon.  A 
melodeon  is  a  cross  between  a  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  organ.  It  pumps  like  an  organ, 
plays  like  a  piano,  and  sounds  like  a  harpsi- 
chord. It  has  a  short-stringed  kind  of  sound 
that  is  high-pitched  and  tinkly.  A  melodeon 
was  good  for  accompanying  singers,  but  the 
organ  is  the  best.  The  church  wanted  an 
organ. 

In  September  of  1902,  Mr.  Worcester 
R.  Warner  who  was  a  native  of 
Cummington,  Massachusetts,  and  was  then 
living  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  learned  that  his 
hometown  was  in  great  need  of  an  organ  for 
its  church.  Mr.  Warner  was,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Warner  and  Swasey  Tele- 
scope Company.  He  wrote  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Village  Church 


Repairs  which  said  in  part: 
"Dear  friends. 

Inferring  from  Mrs.  Warner's  report  of 
her  interviews  with  several  members  of  the 
Church,  together  with  letters  from  Miss 
Porter  and  Mr.  Edward  Warner,  that  the 
gift  of  a  pipe  organ  would  be  acceptable,  it 
seems  time  to  make  the  formal  proffer,  and 
to  say  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
provide  an  appropriate  instrument,  which  I 
will  without  delay  endeavor  to  arrange  for." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  already  made 
contact  with  Mr.  Howard  of  Westfield 
whom  he  knew  personally  and  whose  firm 
had  built  some  of  the  most  notable  organs 
in  the  country  including  the  vast  organ  in 
the  Pan-American  Temple  of  Music  at 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  Warner  also  wrote  that  he  had  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard  detailing  the 
specifications  for  an  organ  that  would  be 
suitable  for  the  church  in  Cummington. 
This  organ  had  been  built  in  1870.  There 
are  no  existing  records  to  indicate  exactly 
where  or  by  whom  it  was  made.  Mr.  Warner 
felt  that  the  first  step  in  acquiring  a  new 
organ  would  be  to  reach  Mr.  Howard  by 
telephone  and  arrange  a  time  that  the 
committee  could  meet  and  decide  on  the 
location  of  the  new  organ  and  its  pipes  in 
the  church. 

Major  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
church  structure.  It  originally  had  balconies 
at  the  rear  and  extending  along  both  sides 
to  the  front.  There  were  also  two  stoves 
which  had  pipes  running  the  length  of  the 
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church  from  front  to  back.  Stoves,  pipes, 
and  the  side  balconies  were  removed.  A 
recess,  or  alcove,  was  built  to  the  right  of  the 
pulpit  to  house  the  organ  itself.  At  the  same 
time  a  furnace  was  installed  in  the 
basement  to  furnish  winter  heat  formerly 
supplied  by  the  two  stoves.  The  installation 
of  the  furnace  and  the  refinishing  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  was  completed  in 
May,  1903. 

On  May  22,  1903,  a  dedication  service 
was  held  at  which  Professor  Hammond 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College  gave  an  organ 
recital.  On  the  following  Sunday,  May  24th, 
the  organ  was  played  by  Professor  Cobb,  the 
regular  church  organist  for  the  town,  in  its 
first  regularly  scheduled  Sunday  service. 

In  1929  or  1930,  (the  record  is  not 
clear)  an  electric  blower  was  added  to  the 
organ.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
hand  pumper  to  work  the  bellows  so  that 
the  organ  pipes  would  have  air  enough  to 
sound.  Before  the  blower  was  installed,  the 
congregation  would  wonder  each  Sunday 
who  was  doing  the  pumping.  They  would 
wait  quietly  and  earnestly  for  the  beginning 
of  the  sermon  for  it  was  then  that  the 
volunteer  pumper  would  creep  his  way  out 
of  the  low  and  narrow  door  in  the  side  of  the 
organ  enclosure.  Sometimes  a  more  elderly 
man  would  do  the  pumping  and  take  quite 
a  while  getting  out  of  the  organ. ..even  to  the 
point  of  making  the  minister  wait  to  begin 
his  sermon. 

Sometime  around  1950  it  became 
obvious  that  the  old  organ  needed 
renovation.  Indeed,  extensive  repairs  were 
needed  to  put  it  back  into  mint  condition. 
The  question  arose  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  repaired  or  replaced  with  an  electronic 
type.  At  that  time  there  were  two  fine 
summer  schools  in  Cummington:  Green- 
wood School  and  The  Cummington  School 
of  the  Arts.  Pupils  and  teachers  from  both 
schools  had  used  the  church  organ  and  all 
had  been  surprised  and  pleased  by  its  fine 
tone. 

Representatives  from  both  those 
schools  were  asked  to  come  and  listen  to  the 
old  organ  being  played.  They  were  asked  to 
compare  it  with  the  electric  type  which  had 


been  set  up  for  demonstration  purposes  in 
the  church.  No  one  is  sure  what  make  the 
demonstration  organ  was,  but  it  lost  out  to 
the  old  instrument.  All  the  judges  felt  that 
the  tone  of  the  old  organ  was  far  superior  to 
the  imitations  of  it  made  by  the  electric  one. 
Also,  with  the  exception  of  the  electric 
blower,  the  organist  really  makes  all  the 
music  on  the  old  organ  since  the  stops  and 
valves  are  all  manually  operated  linkage 
systems  called  trackers.  Even  though  some 
of  the  organists  said  the  old  organ  was  a  bit 
hard  to  play,  all  of  them  agreed  that  the 
outcome  was  superior. 

After  the  demonstration  was  finished, 
it  was  decided  to  keep  the  old  instrument. 
Organ-builder  Albert  Carter  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  supervised  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  complete  overhaul  with  many 
parts  either  repaired  or  replaced.  Then  it 
was  tuned  with  care. 

Today  the  old  tracker-type  organ  still 
serves  the  Village  Church  in  Cummington. 
It  is  kept  in  good  repair  and  tuned 
frequently.  It  has  served  well  for  seventy- 
three  years. 
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THE  WIND  BEFORE  WINTER 


by  Zenon  D'Astous 

Conceived  in  the  crucible  of  some  unimaginable  frozen 
hell,  the  wind  that  comes  before  winter  sings  to  me  a 
mournful  song,  "Seek  shelter  from  me.  For  until  the 
snow  comes,  I  will  stalk  you  with  the  hellish  bitterness 
of  a  cold  and  hungry  man. 

"I  will  lay  bare  your  soul  and  know  the  secret 
yearnings  of  your  heart.  For  a  time  I  will  make  your 
world  a  lonely  desolate  place.  The  leaf  will  be  loosed 
from  evey  tree.  I  will  burn  the  grasses  before  you  with 
numbing  cold.  November  mountains  will  close  in  on 
you  like  granite  walls.  I  will  confound  you  in  your 
loneliness. " 

"By  what  evil  design  do  you  lay  siege  to  me,  winter 
wind?  Why  do  you  taunt  me  so?  Is  it  because  I  love?" 

Yes,  those  who  love  are  lonely.  Because  you  have  a 
heart  also.  You  are  caught  up  in  the  maelstrom  of  my 
making,  to  make  your  love  more  profound  so  it  is  not 
by  evil  design  I  lay  siege  to  you." 

"You  wake  me  in  the  night  when  the  moon  is 
down.  You  number  all  my  memories  and  bring  them  to 
me  one  by  one.  Summer  dreams  lay  before  me  in 
disarray.  You  call  my  friends  by  name.  They  go  with 
you  to  distant  places.  I  cannot  follow.  In  morning  light 
strange  faces  greet  me  with  disaffection.  They  grin  and 
stare  at  me  with  the  cold  eyes  of  hideous  gargoyles.  The 
hands  of  winter  clutch  at  my  heart.  O,  winter  wind, 
your  icy  breath  chills  me.  " 

"In  the  fullness  of  time  south  winds  and  warm  sun 
will  overpower  you.  Winter  will  melt  in  spring.  Friends 
will  return.  I  will  have  known  loneliness.  But  I  know  of 
love  also.  And  have  been  face  to  face  with  it.  And  it  is 
love  that  sustained  my  winter  weary  heart.  " 

"So  sing  your  mournful  song,  winter  wind.  Sing  it 
to  naked  trees  and  still  white  meadows.  Sing  it  to  straw 
men  who  have  no  hearts.  I  have  a  rendezvous  to  keep 
with  those  I  love.  Not  far  from  here,  for  they  are  in  my 
heart. " 


PAINTING  BY  MICHAEL  RUBIN 


CHESTER  CENTER 


by  Ethel  Pease 


The  Historical  buildings  at  Chester 
Center  have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  Higgins  family:  the  Congreg- 
ational Church,  the  Dr.  De Wolf  house,  the 
Bascom  house,  later  purchased  by  the 
DeWolf  family,  and  the  schoolhouse.  A 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGREG- 
ATIONAL CHURCH  OF  CHESTER,  ded- 
icated to  Joseph  M.  Sherwood,  who  served 
faithfully  as  clerk,  treasurer,  and  deacon 
from  1939-1963,  traces  the  history  of  the 
Chester  Center  community  from  1762-1963. 
Chester,  or  Murrayfield  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  was  a  proprietor's  town;  that  is  to 
say,  it  had  been  sold  as  township  #9  by  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  to  a  group  of  men, 
who,  in  buying  it,  assumed  several  oblig- 
ations such  as  to  lay  out  a  minister  lot  and 
to  build  a  church.  The  first  two  ministers 
remained  for  a  brief  time  and  held  the 
services  in  private  houses.  In  1769,  a  house 
was  built  on  the  minister's  lot  and  was 
opened  for  the  town's  third  preacher.  Rev. 
Aaron  Bascom,  a  Harvard  graduate,  who 
remained  as  pastor  for  45  years,  after  which 
time  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  had  been  a  good,  if 
somewhat  absolute,  ruler.  A  quotation  from 
the  church  history  states:  "One  Sunday 
morning  in  August,  1814,  Rev.  Mr.  Bascom 
while  conducting  worship  service  in  the 
meeting  house  was  observed  to  falter  in 
speech;  presently  he  fell  insensible  on  the 
pulpit.  He  was  borne  to  his  residence,  and  a 
few  days  afterward  to  his  grave.  In  the 
account  of  his  funeral  it  was  reported,  'Just 
as  the  funeral  services  were  concluded,  a 
thunderstorm  unsurpassed  for  its  violence, 
and  magnificent  in  its  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, enveloped  Chester  Hill  and  the 
surrounding  peaks.'  " 


During  the  years  when  the  Rev.  Bas- 
com was  minister,  two  grave  splits  took 
place  in  the  church  and  community.  The 
first  took  place  in  the  church,  which  of 
course  was  a  Congregational  body,  when 
Dr.  Martin  Phelps,  leader  of  the  dissident 
group,  left  with  his  followers  and  founded 
the  Baptist  Church  near  the  intersection  of 
Crane  Road  and  Skyline  Trail.  This  church 
was  later  moved  to  North  Chester.  The 
second  break  had  far  reaching  results  when, 
in  1773,  the  residents  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Murrayfield,  which  included  all  of  the 
present  township  of  Huntington,  except  the 
village,  broke  away  from  the  original  town 
and  set  up  the  town  of  Norwich.  The  town  of 
Murrayfield  was  organized  in  1765;  in  1783, 
this  name  was  changed  to  Chester.  Town 
meetings  were  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  until  the  late  1800's  when  they  were 
transferred  to  Chester.  The  building  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  in  1835-40 
caused  a  marked  shift  of  population  from 
Chester  Hill  to  Chester  Village.  A  1953  Old 
Home  Sunday  program  gives  the  following 
information  about  the  church:  "The  year 
1953  marks  190  years  of  existence  of  the 
First  Church  of  Chester.  Two  previous 
structures  had  been  built  and  torn  down.  In 
1840,  the  present  structure  40x50'  in  size, 
was  built,  again  using  the  same  lumber  as 
was  used  in  the  original  Meeting  House.  In 
1884,  the  interior  of  this  structure  was 
changed  considerably.  An  earlier  arrange- 
ment mentioned  in  the  church  history 
describes  the  seating  plan.  Families  were  to 
be  assigned  seats  according  to  dignity.  The 
exact  meaning  of  this  quality  was  not  clear; 
consequently  to  settle  the  frequent  argu- 
ments, the  plan  of  assigning  seats  by  slips  or 
bidding  was  adopted.  So  many  wanted  to  sit 
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in  the  balcony  that  the  restriction  had  to  be 
made  that  only  those  who  could  sing  could 
sit  in  the  balcony.  A  chart  showing  the 
seating  assignments  is  included  in  the 
church  history.  Such  names  as  Lyman, 
Elder,  Geer,  Johnson  and  Hamilton  appear 
on  this  chart.  The  changes,  begun  in  1884, 
involved  the  installation  of  a  wood  ceiling, 
the  painting  of  walls,  the  removal  of  pillars 
and  the  high  pulpit,  and  the  building  of  a 
small  stage  behind  the  pulpit  for  the  use  of 
the  choir.  New  wood  shingles  were  put  on 
the  roof  the  same  year.  Following  the 
completion  of  these  projects,  the  church  was 
rededicated."  Several  members  of  the- 
Higgins  family  attended  this  church,  sang 
in  the  choir,  played  the  organ,  held  church 
offices,  and  supported  the  church  in  many 
ways.  Between  1953  and  1954,  the  cellar  was 
dug  out,  a  concrete  floor  was  poured,  walls 
were  white-washed,  electric  lights  installed 
and  a  new  entrance  begun.  Since  1954,  the 
inner  walls  have  been  erected,  a 
well-equipped  kitchen  with  running  water 
installed  and  accommodations  for  80-100 
people  at  church  suppers  made  possible.  In 
the  winter,  church  services  are  held  in  this 
room.  Last  January,  the  40th  wedding 
anniversary  party  for  Gladys  and  Horace 
Lyman  was  held  here.  The  five  or  six 
suppers  given  each  year  have  aided  greatly 
in  the  support  of  the  church. 

Among  the  other  buildings  mentioned 
earlier  were  the  DeWolf  homes.  In  1832, 
Dr.  Thaddeus  DeWolf  came  to  Chester 
Center  to  be  its  physician.  He  became  a 
leader  in  town  affairs  and  was  widely  known 
as  a  doctor.  He  lived  in  the  square  house 
near  the  church.  Later  Dr.  Oscar  DeWolf 
lived  here  and  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  church  by  paying  for  the  painting  of  the 
interior.  The  DeWolf  family  purchased  the 
Bascom  home  and  lived  there  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  Oscar  DeWolf  also  helped  in 
community  affairs  and  had  a  Sunday 
School  class  of  which  Grace  Higgins  Pease 
was  a  member.  A  Bible,  with  the 
inscription,  "Grace  Higgins,  from  her 
friend,  Mrs.  DeWolf,  November  2,  1884," 
was  given  to  Grace  and  has  been 
bequeathed  to  Kim  Vreeland,   a  great 


granddaughter.  DeWitt  DeWolf  later 
renovated  and  restored  the  Bascom  house. 
Wallpaper,  in  some  cases  more  than  a 
dozen  layers  thick,  was  torn  from  the  walls 
to  reveal  paneling  of  great  beauty.  The 
place  was  later  used  as  a  summer  home  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodwin,  Mr.  DeWitt 
DeWolf  s  daughter  and  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Gordan  and  her  daughter  lived  here  for  a 
while.  DeWitt  DeWolf  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  and  was  executive  secretary  to  the 
former  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely.  Mr. 
DeWolf  was  instrumental  in  securing  funds 
and  support  for  the  building  of  the  Skyline 
Trail  built  in  1933  from  Hinsdale,  through 
Peru,  Middlefield,  and  Chester  to  Hunting- 
ton. In  celebration  of  the  completion  of  this 
highway,  Mr.  DeWolf  invited  town  and 
state  officials  to  a  trout  dinner  served  at  his 
home.  The  newspaper  article  refers  to  Mr. 
DeWolf  as  the  "squire  of  Chester".  He 
passed  away  in  November  1935  and  was 
paid  many  fine  tributes  in  the  simple  and 
dignified  service  held  in  Chester  Congre- 
gational Church.  For  a  while  Elsie  DeWolf 
Ellis  and  James  Ellis  occupied  the  square 
DeWolf  house  next  to  the  church. 

Across  the  road  from  the  Bascom 
house  was  the  home  once  owned  by  Miss 
Marie  Elder,  who  used  to  give  Grace 
Higgins  lessons  in  art,  while  across  the  road 
from  the  church  are  the  cemetery  and  the 
onetime  schoolhouse,  now  used  as  a  fire- 
house.  Every  year.  Old  Home  Sunday,  the 
second  Sunday  in  October,  marks  the  time 
when  many  former  residents  or  their 
descendants  return  to  the  scenes  of  earlier 
days  in  this  picturesque  New  England 
Community. 
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Construction  of  a  Covered  Bridge 


by  Henry  Eastman 

A  covered  bridge  spanned  a  stream 
Near  where  I  did  work  and  dream 
it  was  made  of  trees,  ttiat's  about  all, 
With  huge  oak  trees,  that  grew  so  tall. 

Now,  the  bridge  had  many  a  huge  beam. 
Some  beams  were  sunk  beneath  the  stream. 
Sunk  deep  into  the  river  bed. 
Sleepers  they  were,  someone  said. 

When  wet,  they  would  forever  keep. 
So  on  these  sleepers  the  bridge  did  sleep. 
Huge  trees  then  were  upright  stood. 
Piers  were  made  from  that  hard  wood. 

Many  timbers  were  used  to  make  its  frame. 
Holes  were  bored  through  the  beam  people  claimed. 
In  the  hole  a  wooden  pin  sent  through. 
Was  better  far  than  nails  or  glue. 

Yes  they  had  a  cross-cut  saw. 
One  man  pulled,  the  other  did  draw. 
They  dragged  a  log  over  a  pit, 
Then  that  log  they  started  to  split. 
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One  got  up  on  the  log  or  tree. 

The  other  got  into  the  hole,  by  gee. 

This  cross-cut  saw  was  a  huge  affair. 

With  teeth  shaped  like  a  man's  nose,  I  do  declare, 

A  blacksmith  hammered  with  much  zeal. 
Make  this  saw  from  a  piece  of  steel. 
Was  ten  feet  long,  half-inch  thick. 
To  operate  it  was  quite  a  trick. 

The  men  rose  early,  about  four, 
Should  have  had  more  sleep  or  another  snore. 
Worked  right  through  their  supper  time. 
Rather  than  not  would  have  been  a  crime. 

So  one  pulled  up  and  one  pulled  down. 
Developed  huge  muscles,  looked  like  a  clown. 
The  man  in  the  hole  caught  sawdust  in  his  eyes. 
The  man  on  top  was  not  suprised. 

A  few  moons  passed,  the  boards  were  ready. 

To  nail  on  the  bridge  frames  and  made  it  steady. 

The  blacksmith  hammered  many  a  spike. 

And  then  they  could  nail  on  the  boards  all  right. 

There  then  remained  fust  one  more  thing, 
That  the  roof  needed  a-shingling. 
All  the  shingles  were  made  from  a  log. 
Blocks  were  cut  off  it  the  width  of  a  hog. 

Then  with  blows  of  a  huge  broad  ax. 
That  block  was  hit  with  awful  whacks. 
Shingles  split  out,  one  half  inch  through. 
Until  there  were  a  thousand  or  two. 

Then  the  bridge  was  quite  complete 
Upon  the  roof  the  men  did  meet. 
The  shingles  tacked  on  to  beat  the  band. 
And  so  this  bridge  will  forever  stand. 
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Old  HerL  Favorites 


DRAWING  BY  PRISCILLA  McAUSLAN 


by  Priscilla  McAuslan 

The  old  beams  in  the  kitchen  were 
hung  heavy  with  dozens  of  bunches  of  tansy, 
dill,  costmary,  hyssop,  lovage,  sage,  mug- 
wort,  lavender,  southernwood,  caraway,  and 
so  many  more.  Our  old  farm  house  in 
Worthington  was  built  in  the  late  1700's.  It 
is  so  easy  to  see  what  it  must  have  looked 
like  then  and  to  contemplate  the  hurbal 
duties  of  the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  1700's 
and  1800's. 

At  that  time  an  herb  garden  was 
necessary.  Herbs  were  used  not  only  to 
enhance  the  flavor  of  their  foods  and  to 
preserve  them  but  they  were  used  for 
simples,  tisanes,  and  medicines  of  various 
natures.  At  a  time  when  sanitary  conditions 
were  not  like  ours,  the  aromatic  herbs  and 
spices  were  used  abundantly.  Moths  and 
insects  were  also  repelled  by  the  clever 
combinations  from  her  herb  garden. 


Tansy  was  a  favorite  then  and  it  grew 
profusely  in  Worthington.  It  was  also 
planted  around  the  barn  and  the  kitchen 
door  to  keep  the  flies  away.  The  golden 
tansy  was  gathered  in  quantities  to  bake 
tansy  bread,  flavor  hams,  drink  as  "bitter 
buttons"  tea,  dye  homespun  woolens  a 
lovely  yellow-green,  shred  with  other  leaves 
for  moth  preventative  bags  and  dried  for 
colorful  winter  bouquets. 

Hop-vines  were  also  picked  carefully 
and  hung  to  dry.  Some  of  the  hops  were 
sewed  into  pillows  for  those  with  insomnia 
found  the  lupuline  in  them  an  excellent 
sedative.  Hops  were  made  into  teas  and 
colonial  beers,  too. 

Another  Worthington  favorite  was  the 
lovely  white  pearly  everlasting.  It  was 
gathered  not  only  for  its  beauty  in  wreaths 
and  winter  arrangements  but  for  the  pillows 
made  of  it  to  help  those  suffering  from 
asthma. 
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In  the  herb  garden  lavender  was  a 
favorite.  Its  pungent  aroma  was  cherished 
by  both  men  and  women.  It  found  its  way 
past  the  tea-cup  to  the  large  open  rose  bowl, 
the  parlor's  best  pot-pourri  jar,  and  the 
clothes  press. 

Large  bunches  of  sage  were  picked  and 
treasured  for  cheeses  and  meats.  Sage  tea 
was  known  as  the  "tea  of  health".  It  was 
said  that  if  you  drank  a  cup  of  sage  tea  every 
day  of  your  life  you  would  never  die.  A 
strong  tea  of  it  was,  and  still  is,  wonderful 
for  a  sore  throat. 

Mints  must  have  abounded  m  that 
garden,  too —  peppermint,  spearmint  and 
lemon  balm  —  all  useful  for  sauces,  both 
hot  and  cold  teas,  jelly,  vinegars,  mouth- 
washes and  fragrant  sweet  bags.  The  farm 
mouser  had  his  own  mint  patch,  too, 
catmint  or  catnip  as  we  know  it  today.  Our 
gardener  knew  that  catnip  tea  is  a  good 
nervine  and  is  effective  for  babies  with  colic. 


Costmary,  too,  was  an  ingredient  of 
those  sweet  bags.  Our  great-grandmothers 
used  to  tie  up  bundles  of  cost-mary  with 
lavender  "to  lye  upon  the  toppes  of  beds, 
presses,  etc.  for  sweet  scent  and  savour." 
This  versatile  plant  was  also  known  as 
alecost.  It  gave  a  spicy  flavor  to  ale.  "Bible- 
leaf"  was  another  country  name  for  it 
because  the  large  flat  leaves  were  put  in 
Bibles  to  go  to  the  Sunday  "meetin'  ". 
When  one  became  weary  during  the  long 
sermons  the  Bible-leaf  could  be  chewed  for 
its  wake-up  quality. 

Herbs  have  come  full  circle  in  this  old 
house.  Once  again  the  kitches  beams  are 
hung  heavy  with  colorful,  sweet  and  spicy 
smelling  herbs.  Sweet  bags  and  herbal  moth 
preventative  bags  are  in  closets,  trunks,  and 
drawers;  a  dried  bouquet  above  the  fire- 
place and  large  jars  of  herb  vinegars  are 
curing  beside  the  old  wood  stove  in  the 
kitchen.  Would  you  like  a  cup  of  mint  tea? 
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MEMORIES 


by  Albert  G.  Carrington 

as  told  to  Barbara  Viock 


Many  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  I  lived  in  a  small  white  farm 
house  on  Carrington  Road,  Montgomery, 
and  roamed  the  woods  and  fields  in  Hunt- 
ington. I  guess  when  you  are  young,  you 
never  really  appreciate  the  country,  until 
you  move  to  the  city  and  then  return  again, 
much  later  in  life.  The  past  few  years  I  have 
been  more  or  less  retracing,  quite  accident- 
ally, some  of  the  steps  of  my  childhood  and 
so  many  memories  have  been  rekindled.  I 
often  sit  on  the  same  rock  by  the  river  where 
I  learned  to  swim  so  many  years  ago. 
Without  really  thinking  about  it,  things  that 
happened  then  seem  to  be  fresh  in  my  mind. 

I  remember  so  many  things^  some 
good,  some  bad,  but  all  so  real  that  it  seems 
like  yesterday.  As  I  sit  here,  I  remember  my 
sister  Ellen  and  I  as  small  children,  swim- 
ming here  in  the  river.  Years  have  passed, 
people  are  gone,  and  I  am  alone,  swimming 
in  this  very  same  place.  Things  still  look 
almost  the  same,  but  time  has  changed 
everyone  and  everything. 

One  of  the  annual  events  that  enters 
my  mind  is  haying.  I  guess  because  I  put 
hay  in  from  the  same  field  for  my  animals  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Things  aren't  the  same  now 
as  they  were  in  those  days.  I  can  remember 
clearly  many  years  ago,  going  out  to  the  hay 


fields,  where  I  now  have  horses  grazing,  to 
bring  in  the  hay  for  winter  food  for  our 
animals  on  the  farm.  We  had  no  balers  or 
rakes  then  as  we  do  now;  everything  was 
done  by  hand.  On  hot  summer  days  it  .was 
particularly  uncomfortable  with  the  hay 
seeds  sticking  to  our  bodies  —  how  it  did 
itch!  We  would  bring  a  lunch  and  sit  under 
the  small  maple  to  eat.  I  now  sit  in  the  same 
spot  on  a  hot  day,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  a 
small  maple,  it  is  "the  big  maple".  On  the 
way  home  my  sister  Ellen  and  I  and  maybe 
Tom  and  Jerry  would  try  to  think  of  ways  to 
get  away  unnoticed  to  go  for  a  swim  in  the 
cool,  sparkling  brook  that  ran  behind  our 
house.  We  usually  managed  to  find  a  way, 
and  I  can  remember  right  now,  how  good 
that  felt.  Almost  made  haying  worthwhile. 

I  also  remember  going  to  Miller's  store 
in  Huntington  for  groceries.  I  was  just  a 
little  tyke  ^t  the  time  and  tried  to  act  brave. 
I  had  to  walk  through  the  woods  and  over 
the  swinging  bridge  in  little  Canada  to  get 
there.  Winter  was  a  particularly  scary  time 
as  the  moon  on  the  snow  made  all  sorts  of 
reflections.  I  imagined  I  saw  tigers,  lions, 
and  most  any  animal  you  could  think  of, 
sitting  on  the  stone  walls  just  ahead  or  to 
the  side  of  me.  Going  to  the  store  wasn't 
really  too  bad;  it  was  coming  back  I  didn't 
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like.  It  got  dark  early  in  the  winter  and 
there  used  to  be  an  old  shack  down  close  to 
the  railroad  crossing.  At  that  time  hoboes 
used  to  ride  the  trains  and  sleep  in  the 
shack  at  night.  I  was  afraid  to  walk  close  to 
it,  and  would  circle  around  to  the  top  of  the 
woods,  carrying  my  bag  of  groceries,  just  to 
avoid  going  near  it.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
always  relieved  to  get  home  after  a  trip  to 
the  store. 

Our  school  was  the  one  room  school 
house  on  Carrington  Road.  It  is  located 
across  the  road  from  Mr.  Barnes's  house.  It 
used  to  be  known  as  Russell  Street  School. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  name  of  the 
street  changed  to  Carrington  Road.  I  was 
first  aware  of  this  when  I  came  home  from 
the  service  in  1946.  Most  of  the  time  there 
were  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  students  at- 
tending the  school.  The  grades  were  from 
one  to  eight.  The  last  two  years  I  attended 
this  school  the  enrollment  had  dwindled 
down  to  seven.  When  I  graduated  from 
eighth  grade  there  were  only  two  of  us  in  the 
graduating  class,  Beverly  Sykes  and  I.  This 
left  only  five  pupils.  The  school  closed  in 
June  1940.  I  guess  they  didn't  think  it  was 
worth  the  effort  to  keep  it  open.  During  the 
time  I  attended  this  one-room  school,  it  was 
my  job  to  get  to  school  early  and  build  the 
fire  and  carry  in  the  water.  Since  the  walk  to 
school  was  one  mile  and  two-tenths,  I  had  to 
get  up  pretty  early,  leaving  in  the  dark  many 
times.  Like  most  boys  my  age,  I  was  always 


looking  for  a  short-cut  and  most  always 
found  one,  even  though  it  meant  walking 
through  the  swamp  instead  of  the  road  to 
get  to  school.  Some  mornings  the  walk  got 
quite  cold,  but  Mrs.  Rivard  always  let  us  in 
her  house  to  stand  around  the  fire  before  we 
continued  on.  There  were  many  times  after 
a  snow  storm  that  the  roads  didn't  get 
plowed  for  as  long  as  two  weeks.  I  guess  it 
really  didn't  matter  that  much,  as  very  few 
people  had  cars,  so  it  wasn't  necessary  to 
have  roads  plowed  right  away.  During  the 
eight  years  I  attended  this  school,  I  was  the 
only  student  to  have  perfect  attendance  for 
eight  years.  This  is  a  fact  that  I  am  still  very 
proud  of. 

No  matter  how  cold  it  was,  we  always 
found  time  to  slide  down  the  hill  in  back  of 
the  school  or'across  the  street.  Occasionally, 
the  teacher  would  slide  with  us.  Her  name 
was  Bessie  Smith.  When  I  think  of  it  now, 
Miss  Smith  must  have  been  a  brave  soul,  for 
every  September  she  would  load  all  of  us  in 
her  car  and  off  we  would  go  the  the  Expo- 
sition. ("Big  E"  as  it  is  called  nowadays). 
We  would  pack  a  lunch  and  stay  the  whole 
day,  usually  eating  lunch  at  the  Colosseum 
where  there  used  to  be  a  clown  act  or  some 
sort  of  entertainment  for  the  children  at 
noon.  The  Hell'  Drivers  were  the  big 
attraction  that  really  amazed  all  of  us.  In 
the  evening  we  would  stay  for  the  Rodeo, 
which  was  so  exciting,  and  arrive  back 
home  about  11:00  P.M.,  tired  and  dragging, 
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AL  CAKRINGTON  (19.14) 


but  happy.  Miss  Smith  was  shorter  than  the 
girls  in  the  school  and  real  old,  about 
twenty-five,  I  think.  We  used  to  laugh 
because  she  could  always  pass,  without 
question,  as  a  student,  while  some  of  the 
girls,  including  my  sister,  would  be  asked 
about  their  age.  Any  free  samples  given  out. 
Miss  Smith  always  got  them  also,  as  all 
students  got  the  samples.  I  often  wonder 
about  her,  and  also  thank  her  for  the 
wonderful  memories  which  I'm  sure  she 
provided  for  all  her  students.  I  pass  this 
same  school  every  day  and  always,  in  my 
mind,  envision  the  school  room  as  it  was 
then. 

There  wasn't  much  money  for  toys  and 
not  many  cars  to  take  us  places  in  those 
days  so  we  had  to  entertain  ourselves.  Tom 
Pomeroy,  Jerry  Manley,  my  sister  Ellen,  and 
I  used  to  slide  for  hours.  We  would  go  out 
after  supper  and  start  at  the  top  of  Williston 
Hill  and  come  down  on  our  sleds  or  the 
barrel  staves  we  made,  so  fast  it  took  our 
breath  away.  We  would  stop  only  when  we 
ran  out  of  hill.  When  we  got  cold  we  would 
go  in  by  the  fire.  Did  you  ever  go  into  a  hot 
house  after  being  in  the  cold  all  night?  That 
wood  fire  felt  almost  as  good  as  the  brook 
did  after  haying  on  a  hot  day. 

I  remember  dressing  in  my  cowboy  hat 
and  neckerchief,  strapping  my  gun  and 
holster  on,  and  going  into  the  barn  to  get 
Old  Peggy.  Now  Old  Peggy  was  our  work- 
horse and  a  darn  big  one,  as  horses  go.  She 
was  usually  pretty  gentle  and  tolerant.  After 
she  had  been  working  all  day,  however,  she 
really  didn't  appreciate  some  kid  playing 
cowboy,  especially  with  her  help.  She  didn't 
let  me  know  this  fact  until  we  were  halfway 


down  the  dirt  road.  All  of  a  sudden  she'd 
whirl  around,  and  I  swear  if  she  had  been 
running  in  the  Kentucky  Derby,  she  would 
have  won.  Only  Old  Peggy  didn't  stop  when 
she  came  to  the  barn;  just  kept  on  going, 
right  back  to  her  stall.  Lucky  for  me,  I 
ducked  just  in  time,  with  not  more  than  one 
half  inch  to  spare,  or  I  might  have  ended  up 
as  the  headless  horseman.  That  ended  my 
riding  as  a  child,  but  I'm  older  now  and  not 
any  wiser.  I  still  try  to  ride  and  occasionally 
have  almost  the  same  results. 

On  brisk  fall  days,  or  when  I  wanted  to 
be  alone  as  some  children  do,  I  guess,  I 
would  go  through  the  woods  and  head  up 
the  mountain  for  South  Rockhouse.  This  is 
the  top  of  the  world,  or,  as  a  child,  it  seemed 
like  it  to  me.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  top,  I 
was  all  out  of  breath  (this  still  happens,  only 
more  so  nowadays).  Just  to  be  there  with 
only  the  sounds  of  the  birds  and  the  wild 
animals  softly  around  me  was  like  being  in 
Heaven.  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  and  look  at 
the  mountains,  blue  sky,  colored  leaves,  and 
the  small  town  of  Huntington  down  below. 
The  river  would  wind  its  way  up  through  the 
valley  and  occasionally  a  train  with  its 
puffing  smoke  would  come  along  among  the 
hills. 

Years  seem  to  go  by  so  fast  we  wonder 
where  they  go  and  what  happened  in 
between  the  young  years  and  the  later  years. 
So  much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam,  so  to 
speak,  but  no  matter  what  has  happened, 
no  one  can  ever  take  away  the  memories  of 
our  youth. 


AL  ON  SWINGING  BRIDGE  (1932) 
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EMERY  MmES  IN  CHESTER 

A  Conversation  with  Ed  Carrington 


by  Natalie  BirreU 


This  started  as  only  an  illustration  of 
the  Chester  Emery  Mine,  but  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  as  I  made  the  sketch 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sampling  of  attitudes, 
a  mingling  of  emotions,  and  an  evocation  of 
memories  which  the  picture  couldn't  fully 
express. 

On  the  last  day  I  lived  in  this  part  of 
the  country  I  asked  Ed  Carrington  to  tell  me 
where  to  find  the  emery  mine  shafts  in  the 
Chester  hills  which  I  had  promised  to 
sketch  for  STONE  WALLS.  Ed  Carrington, 
whose  roots  in  this  region  go  back  for 
generations  now  supervises  the  Bendix 
Emery  Plant  at  Chester.  This  plant  makes 
abrasive  grains  and  now  imports  emery,  but 
the  mineral  was  once  mined  in  these  hills. 

"You'll  never  find  it  from  directions. 
I'll  show  you." 

He  was  right.  We  scrambled  over 
ridges  defined  by  slag  from  the  old  mine. 
Clinging  to  small  saplings  and  scrambling 
up,  we  saw  a  slit  in  the  mountain  which 
went  down  and  down. 

I  said,  "This  is  fine.  It's  just  the  kind  of 
place  I  wanted  to  sketch,  a  beautiful  setting, 
nature  taking  over  again." 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  "Nature  always 
comes  out  on  top." 

Steve,  his  young  son,  said,  "Wow,  how 
did  they  ever  dig  that  rock?" 

"Let's  see.  They  may  have  used  explo- 
sives. They  had  black  powder.  Dynamite 
came  in  the  1890's.  An  old  friend  of  mine, 
aged  86,  remembers  taking  a  lunch  pail  to 
his  father  who  worked  in  the  mine.  That 


would  be  around  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  They  probably  didn't  use  dynamite 
for  the  shaft. 

"Why  did  they  stop  mining?"  Steve 
asked. 

"The  emery  seam  ran  out.  They 
searched  for  it,  dug  lots  of  test  holes,  but 
never  found  the  seam  again.  There's  a  test 
hole  up  by  my  house.  I  put  a  plumb  rope 
down  100  feet — never  hit  bottom!" 

"Didn't  they  have  to  fill  in  the  test 
hole?"  I  interrupted. 

"Folks  around  here  know  to  stay  away. 
It  just  looks  like  a  puddle,  but  when  the 
forest  on  that  mountain  was  on  fire  the  fire 
department  was  able  to  pump  enough  water 
out  of  that  hole  to  fight  the  fire.  There's  a 
use  for  it  like  for  everything  else." 

Coming  back  down  the  slope  over  the 
slag  heaps,  Ed  remarked  that  this  was  the 
first  year  no  rock  hound  tourists  have  asked 
him  where  to  find  emery  samples. 

"Maybe  the  STONE  WALLS  article 
will  revive  interest,"  I  replied. 

"There's  a  problem.  You  make  things 
attractive.  People  move  in,  too  much 
development  would  spoil  these  hills  again." 

"But  people  who  are  only  here  a  short 
time  really  appreciate  a  place  like  this  and 
want  to  preserve  it,"  I  retaliated.  "We  are 
looking  more  intently  at  everything  now 
that  we  are  about  to  move  away." 

For  a  moment  our  paths  met  on  this 
common  ground  as  we  contemplated  the 
beauty  of  a  fall  day  in  the  Chester  hills. 
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Emery  Mines  for 
Civil  Defense 

contributed  by  Ann  Rheame 


DRAWING  BY  NATALIE  BIRRELL 

"Dr.  Herman  S.  Lucas,  born  in 
Blandford,  near  Chester,  Massachusetts 
practiced  medicine  and  dentistry  in  and 
around  Chester  from  1844  until  1878.  His 


hobby  was  mineralogy,  and  in  1856  he 
picked  up  a  specimen  of  rock  which  he 
believed  to  be  iron  ore.  He  marked  and 
traced  the  vein,  and  formed  the  Chester 
Iron  Company  to  mine  and  smelt  the  ore... 
In  the  course  of  the  first  year  1200  tons  of 
mineral  were  shipped  to  the  furnaces  at 
Stockbridge,  Lenox,  and  Hudson,  Mass."* 

Due  to  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  war  between  the  States  mining  of  the 
iron  ore  was  discontinued  until  1863  and  at 
that  time  the  operations  proved  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. Dr.  Lucas  sent  samples  to  Yale 
University  and  discovered  that  the  ore 
"contained  a  large  percentage  of  emery 
hitherto  practically  unknown  in  the  United 
States".*  Up  to  this  time  emery  had  been 
imported  from  Turkey  and  Greece  with 
great  difficulty,  so  Chester  Emery  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  United  States 
economy.  Dr.  Lucas's  company  became  the 
Chester  Emery  Company. 

"At  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867 
Chester  Emery  was  awarded  a  silver  medal, 
and  another  medal  was  awarded  in  1876  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia."* 

During  the  years  between  1905  and 
1912  the  mines  were  abandoned  and  by 
1936  the  only  producing  emery  mines  in  the 
United  States  were  in  Peekskill,  New  York. 

In  1961,  there  was  considerable 
interest  in  the  abandoned  mines  as  a 
possible  fall-out  and  bomb  shelter.  The 
following  article  written  by  Albert  L. 
Hachadourian  appeared  in  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  for  October  19,  1961. 

"It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  America's 
deadliest  enemy,  even  in  his  most  ferocious 
moment,  aiming  one  of  his  multi-megaton 
nuclear  weapons  at  the  sleepy  little  hamlet 
of  Chester  in  the  Berkshires.  The  town  is, 
perhaps,  three-quarters  of  a  century  beyond 
its  prime.  Three  generations  ago,  Chester 
was  a  thriving  bustling  area  whose  hillside 
emery,  mica,  and  corundum  mines,  granite 
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quarries  and  maple  sugar  trees  provided 
employment  for  several  thousand  workers. 

In  ebbtide  like  so  many  of  its  neighbor 
villages  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  its 
features  characteristically  now  are  its  quiet 
residences,  with  an  emery  and  grinding 
wheel  company  its  only  major  economic 
activity.  Chester,  has,  however,  what  could 
prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  piece  of  real 
estate  in  the  entire  region  in  terms  of  its 
life-saving  potential.  Within  its  watershed 
area  is  an  abandoned  emery  mine,  that, 
with  alterations  to  fit  it  for  its  role,  could 
provide  fall-out,  or  even  blast-proof  shelter 
for  the  town's  entire  population. 

Entrance  to  the  mine  is  only  about 
three-or-four  hundred  yards  off  busy  Route 
20.  Although  it  is  well  known  to  the  children 
of  the  area  who  have  used  it  for  hide-and- 
seek  games  for  generations,  the  casual  hiker 
could  easily  miss  it  because  of  a  growth  of 
shrubbery  near  its  mouth.  Although  in 
disuse  since  1905,  as  near  as  a  town  oldster 
could  estimate,  its  mineral  rights  are  still 
owned  by  a  Westfield  company.  Its  emery, 
at  one  time  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
world,  was  used  to  polish  the  200  inch 
telescope  at  Mt.  Palomar,  California. 

In  detail,  the  mine  fulfills,  more  than 
fulfills,  every  requirement  for  shelter  area 
laid  down  by  federal  Civil  Defense 
authorities.  Civil  defense  people  and  their 
pamphlets  discuss  the  relative  ray-blocking 
efficiency  of  a  foot  or  three  feet  of  earth,  or 
ten  inches  of  concrete,' or  a  wall  of  sandbags 
and  various  other  substances.  They  also  use 
the  figure  of  ten  square  feet  per  person 
when  advising  of  floor  space  required. 
Consider,  then,  the  mine's  advantages. 

Guided  by  the  town  oldster  mentioned 
ab.ove,  retired  railroader  James  Lopresto, 
who  had  lived  in  Chester  for  the  past  50 
years,  a  Daily  News  photographer  team 
recently  visited  the  mine  and  explored  its 
interior  as  far  as  they  dared  in  the  Stygian 
darkness.  At  the  start,  they  were  told  that 
the  mine  is  home  to  thousands  of  bats 
(scientists  have  used  it  as  a  source  for  study 
of  that  queasy  creature),  and  that 
somewhere  in  the  waiting  blackness  there 


existed  a  vertical  shaft  that  drops  about  80 
feet  straight  down. 

Its  mouth  almost  hidden  by  the 
overgrowth,  the  tunnel  is  directed  straight 
into  the  hillside  for  about  125  feet.  At  that 
point  it  intersects  at  right  angles  with  a 
shaft  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lopresto, 
travels  some  600  feet  to  the  left  and 
another  approximately  100  feet  to  the 
right.  Its  average  diameter  was  estimated 
at  about  12  feet.  At  the  tunnel  intercept  a 
room  had  been  mined  out  which  measures 
about  30  by  20  feet. 

The  itiine  has  this  priceless  asset:  the 
vertical  shaft  which  so  much  concerned 
the  explorers  is  almost  filled  with  water- 
cold,  clear,  and  pure  by  actual  test.  Fed  by 
underground  springs,  it  was  once  actually 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  town  of 
Chester's  water  supply  according  to  local 
Civil  Defense  Director  Michael  J.  Zmuda. 
Counting  above  all  else,  it  would  be  free  of 
radiation  fallout  contamination  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster. 

So  far  as  physical  protection  is 
concerned,  the  tunnel  is  shielded  by  a 
layer  of  rock  that  varies  in  thickness  from 
20  to  75  feet  or  more  according  to  Jim 
Lopresto's  estimate.  Mr.  Zmuda  described 
the  rock  layer  -as  "blue  stone"  having 
extreme  density  and  strength. 
Mr.  Zmuda  has  brought  the  existence  of 
the  mine  and  its  possibilities  to  the  at- 
tention of  Robert  Boulay,  regional  CD 
director;  Governor  John  A.  Volpe,  and 
state  CD  officials.  They  have  expressed 
interest  in  it,  and  have  said  they  will  "in 
due  course"  have  its  merits  assessed  by 
engineers — as  will  be  true  of  all  other  such 
subterranean  possibilities  throughout  the 
state.  It  is  known  that  several  more  long 
abandoned  mines  exist  in  the  Berkshire 
hill  area,  for  example. 

State  CD  authorities  may  be  some 
time  in  reaching  Chester,  however.  A  talk 
with  a  spokesman  at  CD  headquarters  in 
Natick  indicated  that,  for  the  moment,  all 
efforts  must  be  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  shelter  programs  beneficial 
to  the  great  proportion  of  the  people. 
These,    situated    in    Greater  Boston, 
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Worcester,  and  Springfield  areas,  have 
unfortunately,  no  such  facility.  In  that 
regard  the  Natick  spokesman  noted  that 
many  cities  and  towns  in  the  Far  west  — 
he  cited  the  case  of  Portland,  Oregon  — 
have  made  or  are  making  use  of  vast 
abandoned  mountain  mines  for  this 
purpose. 

So,  too,  with  Chester.  Mr.  Zmuda 
said  that  he  and  a  volunteer  group  will 
soon  clear  out  a  mess  of  debris  and  filtered 
mud  from  the  shaft's  floor  that  has 
collected  in  the  past  several  decades.  The 
CD  director  said  that  the  temperature  and 
humidity  within  the  mine  remains  almost 
a  constant  60  degrees  and  90% 
respectively.  Added  together,  these  fall 
within  the  zone  of  comfort.  But  he 
envisions  installation  of  a  blower  at  the 
tunnel's  mouth  forcing  in  air  filtered 
through  water  which  flows  plentifully  in  a 
brook  by  the  entrance,  and  provision  of  an 
outlet  for  air  drilled  through  the  mine's 
roof  as  solving  that  problem.  The  floor  of 
the  shaft  would  need  a  layer  of  crushed 
stone  under  which  excess  water  would 
drain  and  to  allow  ease  of  movement.  The 


set-up  would  also  require  the  addition  of 
sanitation  facilities. 

His  problem,  like  that  of  his 
counterparts  in  other  communities,  is  a 
lack  of  funds  with  which  to  do  the  job. 
And  he  cannot  expect  financial  help  from 
state  headquarters. 

Mr.  Zmuda  and  others  like  him  have 
one  possible  solution,  according  to  the 
state  CD  spokesman:  by  establishing  his 
own  headquarters  in  the  mine,  he  can  get 
matching  federal  funds  for  all  the  town  of 
Chester  expenditures.  Zmuda  said  he  has 
already  purchased  a  portable  DC 
generator  good  for  550  watt  output  with 
his  own  funds.  The  question  remains: 
How  much  will  Chester  townsmen  pay  for 
their  own  survival?  How  much  will  other 
communities  in  the  same  boat?" 

But  the  bomb  scare  of  1961  ebbed 
away;  survival  became  to  depend  upon 
something  other  than  underground 
shelters,  and  the  mines  continue  to  be  of 
interest  only  to  bats  and  to  spelunkers 
brave  enough  to  risk  being  trapped  in 
their  depths. 


NOT  FOR  NOVICES  —  These  intrepid  spelunkers  or  cave  explorers  are  inspecting  one  of  1 1  abandoned 
emery  mines  drilled  into  the  Chester  hills  by  the  Chester  Emery  Co.,  in  the  mid  19th  century.  The  mines 
which  were  abandoned  in  1910  were  most  active  during  the  Civil  War.  A  number  of  inexperienced  cave 
explorers  have  become  trapped  in  the  mines  and  rescued  in  recent  years  and  the  area  is  considered 
dangerous  by  local  officials.  (Evening  News  Photo  by  Lindstrom) 
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ABOUT  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS  — 

NATALIE  BIRRELL,  artist,  formerly  lived  in  Montgomery,  but  has  recently  moved  to 
Jerome,  Michigan. 

FRANKLIN  ANDRUS  BURR  is  an  architect  now  living  in  Cambridge.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Burr  of  Worthington. 

MIKE  CHANDLER  lives  in  Worthington  and  is,  at  present,  custodian  for  the  Gateway 
Regional  High  School. 

KARIN  COOK'S  illustrations  have  appeared  in  all  the  issues  of  STONE  WALLS.  She 
lives  in  Worthington. 

ZENON  D'ASTOUS  is  also  a  regular  contributor.  He  lives  in  Huntington. 

HENRY  EASTMAN  of  Montgomery  is  a  country  philosopher  and  poet. 

KRISTIN  JAY  grew  up  in  Worthington.  She  now  lives  in  Southwick  and  teaches  in 
Westfield. 

WALTER  KORZEC,  artist,  has  a  studio  on  Cole  Street  in  Cummington. 

GEOFF  LYNES,  resident  of  Cummington,  graduated  from  Wahconah  Regional  High 
School  last  June. 

HOWARD  MASON,  forester,  raises  Christmas  trees  and  lives  on  a  mountainside 
between  Russell  and  Blandford. 

PRISCILLA  McAUSLAN  lives  in  Worthington.  The  culture  and  use  of  herbs  is  her 
specialty. 

VIRGINIA  LADD  OTIS,  a  free-lance  writer,  formerly  lived  in  Williamsburg,  now  lives  in 
Goshen. 

ETHEL  PEASE  is  a  retired  teacher  living  in  Middlefield. 
GRETA  PIXLEY  is  a  life-time  resident  of  Cummington. 

ANN  RHEAUME  lives  in  Chester.  Her  father  was  the  guide  for  the  reporter's  trip 
through  the  emery  mines. 

MICHAEL  RUBIN  is  a  painter  who  lives  in  Westfield.  He  recently  graduated  from 
Gateway  Regional  High  School. 

MAY  SMITH  has  been  a  resident  of  Huntington  for  many  years. 

L.  F.  STEVENS  operated  a  grist-mill  and  woodworking  shop  in  Worthington.  His  diaries 
from  1845  to  1895  are  in  the  archives  of  the  Worthington  Historical  Society. 

BARBARA  VIOCK  mother  of  5  daughters,  grandmother  of  3,  lives  in  Westfield. 

MRS.  EARL  WAGENBAUER  lives  in  Littleville. 

MR.  ARTHUR  WILANDER  of  Chester  is  an  authority  on  the  history  of  that  region. 
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ALADDin'S 


HUNTINGTON  ROAD      CHESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Breakfasts  •  Lunches  and  Desserts 


HOURS  —  Sun.  -  Thurs        8:30  a.m.  -  9:00  p.m. 


Fri....8:30  a.m.  -  10  p.m.  Sat.  8:30  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 


MINOR  REPAIRS  TOWING 
SNOW  PLOWING 

St.  Martin's 
Auto  Service 

667-8861 

Route  20           Huntington,  Mass. 

li.'tj 

FIREJWMS 

,  JENNINGS 

UjiaM?  Compound  Bowt 
Alto  canoot,  aluminum 
boat*,  outboard  motor*,  am- 
munition and  raloading 

,  iuppllM. 

1  WOODCHUCXHOIlOW 
(  SPORTING  EQUIPMENT 

(oft  RW.  9)Mt)ntL. 
I'  WmI  Cummlngton,  t34-«Ma 
Opan  Oallj  t-.M  i.m.-«  o.m. 
V      Sunday*  ' ^  ■  i    »  ' 
V-  '  -  lyi*'  HKRMAN 

\y          BOOTS  ^ 

MATT'S 

Rt.  20                249  King  St. 
Westfield  Northampton 

Olds  General  Store 

Mobil  Products  Paints 
A  Large  Variety  of  Merchandise 
Tel.  623-8700     Middlefield,  Mass. 
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Wolcott  Realty 


NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 


Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 


Ed's  Appliance  - 
Home  Improvement 

Ed  Grabowski/Henry  Utzinger 


Owners 


Appliances 

Auto  Supplies 

Bath  Equip. 

Electrical 

Fireplaces. 

Hardware 

Housewares 


Kitchens 

Lumber 

Paint 

Wallpaper 

Windows 

Shutters 

Plumbing 


Open  Daily  9-5:30 
Fri.  9-8:00 


Tel.  667-3660 


Elm  Antiques 

For  Gifts  of  distinction 
of  by-gone  days. 

251  Elm  St. 
Westfield,  Mass. 


METRE'S  FEED  &  SUPPLY 

L.  G.  Methe,  Sr.,  Prop. 

SUNFLOWER  SEEDS 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES  BLUE  SEAL  FEEDS 

HORSE  EQUIPMENT  PURINA  CHOWS 

DOG  SCAT  FOODS  HAY  •  GRAIN  •  SEEDS 

WILDBIRD  SEEDS  LAWN  &  GARDEN  FERTILIZER 


27  Maple  St. 


Tel.  568-7082 
Westfield,  Mass.  01085 
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DIAL  413-667-3053 


HARRY  H.  RAPP 


Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker 


Kennedy  Dr.      Huntington,  Mass. 


TEXACO 


Tel.  862-4571 


DeCoteau  Service  Center 

DYNA-VISION  TUNE-UPS 
BRAKES  •  MINOR  REPAIRS 


Route  20 


Russell,  Mass. 


BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

TELEPHONE:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  0109jS 


■Stone  maitorp: 

Route  8,  Grove  St.,  Adams,  Mo 

famous  for  Traditional 

WALLPAPERS  AND  FABRICS 
RETAIL  MILL  OUTLET 

Open  Dally 

Mon.-Fri.  9-4  P.M. 

Irregulars  and 
Discontinued  Patterns 
Up  to  70%  off 


Putting  You  First 
InABigWay! 


FISK  MOTOR  SALES 

Russell  Road 
Huntingfon,  Massachusefis 

CAPRICE     667-3307  IMPALA 


STATION  WAGONS 

MONTE  CARLO  CHEVELLE 
CAMARO  CORVETTE 

CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 
NOVA  VEGA 
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The  A.  &  L.  Market 

Supply 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

Main  St.  Cummington 

GROCERIES  MEATS 

634-8868 

VEGETABLES 

Lumber             Building  Materials 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

Comoliments  of 

Cross  Pharmacy 

jTuniingiuii  vjd.r<igi? 

JAMES  O'GRADY,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 

1  WEST  MAIN  ST. 

Service  Station 

HUNTINGTON,  MASS.  01050 
PHONE:  667-3055 

667-3397 

Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 

Hudson  Vitamins  &  Drug  Prod. 

Valley  Oil  Co. 

Petroleum  products 

G)mplete  Heating  Equipment 

HUNTINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  01050 
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LETTERS 


Sept.  29.  1976 

On  our  Bicentennial  trip  this  summer,  we  tried  to  follow  the 
path  that  the  son  of  David  Shepard(Rev.  soldier)  took  and  found 

that  the  diary  had  names  that  weren't  in  the  same  place  —  such  as 
Chester.  We  did  find  a  very  busy  Grace  Oppenheimer.  and,  while 
she  worked,  1  talked,  asked  questions,  at  last  found  the  Skyline 
Trail  and  what  is  believed  to  be  the  original  home  of  Captain 
David  Shepard.  This  has  just  made  more  questions  come  to  mind 
and  Grace  just  sent  me  the  magazine  with  the  story,  "The 
American  Revolution  in  Murrayfield".  Well,  I  hope  you  have  one 
more  copy  that  could  be  sent  to  my  aunt,  also  a  descendant  of 
David  Shepard. 

1  hope  some  old  notes  from  early  diaries  can  be  found,  and 
tales  from  these  published.  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Story 
League,  telling  tales  to  young  in  school  as  well  as  the  bedridden  in 
"rest-homes".  One  sorry  note,  we  missed  Guy's  Sugar  House.  So 
many  tales  can  be  told  of  sugar,  and  in  fact,  it  was,  for  the  great 
part,  the  tax  on  this  that  helped  the  colonists  stick  together  and 
become  a  free  nation.  I  have  an  idea  there  must  be  many  a 
different  tale  from  your  area  about  sugar. 

Thanks  for  a  publication  that  can  make  a  person  just  "feel 
good". 

Ruth  Perry  Engel 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Nov.  16,  1976 

A  relative  sent  me  a  copy  of  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  knowing  I  would  be 
interested  in  the  story  about  Sergeant  Elijah  Churchill,  he  having 
married  into  our  family  about  1777. 

Some  of  the  other  stories  awakened  memories  long  quiescent 
as,  you  see,  I  was  born  on  Chester  Hill  early  in  1897  and  lived 
there  most  of  my  early  years.  I  might  mention  that  another  young 
chap  and  I  had  the  first  Model  T  Ford  on  Chester  Hill.  That  must 
have  been  about  1913.  I  drove  it  from  Springfield  up  onto  the  Hill 
with  no  prior  instruction  other  than  driving  once  around  the  block 
with  the  former  owner.  The  story  about  skunk  grease  amused  me. 
I  have  made  quite  a  bit  of  it  and  can  assure  the  writer  that  her 
information  was  mostly  erroneous.  The  grease  was  rendered  from 
the  thick  layer  of  fat  on  the  back  and  body  of  the  animal  which 
would  sometimes  yield  one  half  pint. 

Your  very  truly, 

Frank  S.  Nooney 


Stone  Walls: 

I  really  want  #2  because  it  has  such  a  nice  write-up  about  my 
brother,  Guy  Thrasher.  Everybody  loves  Guy.  I  remember  the  day 
the  picture  was  taken  of  the  family.  They  were  haying  and  we'd 
just  finished  dinner.  A  man  came  along  and  we  had  no  time  to 
dress  up. 

Thank  you 

Sincerely. 
Libbeon  T.  Damon 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  BACK  ISSUES  OF  STONE  WALLS  (Vol.  1  is  sold  out),  PLEASE  WRITE  TO  US  AT  BOX  85.  HUNTINGTON. 
MA.  01050  AND  ENCLOSE  $1.60  FOR  EACH  COPY  REOUESTED. 
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STONEWALLS 

continues  to  be 
indebted  to  G.I.V.E. 
which  provides  an 
official  non-profit 
organization  and  a 
Post  office  Box. 


^^They  are  the  generations  who  sleep  m  ancient  grave- 
yards  under  names  that  the  rains  have  washed  away 
behind  stone  walls  tumbled  by  the  frost  of  two 
centuries." 

CHARLES  McCARRY 
"Home  to  the  Enduring  Berkshires" 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC,  AUGUST,  1970 

with  permission 


